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0 INVALIDS. lk LIST of MEDICAL 


[EN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
P. ATIENTS, giving full particu! lars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
aetes private asylums, &c.; schools also Pypgmenses. —Address 
G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W 


DOPULAR WRITERS of FICTION 


- secure the most extensive COPYRIGHTED 
PUBLIC. CATION 2 obtainable in United States, Canada, and elsewhere, 
should communtente with P. F. Coutier, 521, West Thirteenth Street, 


New York City. 
- TYPE-WRITING. | 
AUTHORS PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, jiteraty, ax id Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 


typewritten by Rayne ic Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, 


orfo! 
Private room for di Highest references. Translations. 


(HE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 
115, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
me mrest harp of “Type nee Ware es 











writing” Work Done. 
____ Price List :—115, Fleet Street. London. 


T YPE-WRITERS.— —SECOND-HAND 


ACHINES, equal to —, FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or 
LENT on HIRE. Machines Sold by Instalments on Terms to suit 
purchasers, Use of Machine taug! nt free to_hirers or purchasers. 
Remingtons, Yosts, r-locks, Fitch, &c., 
from £8. MS. Cop’ ied with accuracy and ce: at lowest rates. 
Highest velerenese. Illustrated Catalogue free.—N. Taytor, Manager, 
~ Type-Writer Exchange, 74, Chancery Lane, London (Holborn 


CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


prometiy & supplied on moderate terms. 
JA UES on application. 
__DUL AU | & CO., 37, Ho Square. 


BAEDEK KER’S & BADDE LEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIPE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed oY ~ sent post free on application 
DULAU & CC )., 87, Sono Square, Lonpon, Vv. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
lt, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


20, SOUTH FREDERICK ‘STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on a 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOK 


G. P. PUTN AM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and "og West 23rd Street, New 

York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 

attention of the READING PUBLIC to the ae facilities 

| seg by their Branch House in London for filing, n the most 

ourable terms, orders for their own STAN ARD PUBLIC A- 

ONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS —) PERIODICALS,— 
CATATA )GUES sent on application, 








IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&e.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high- class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
— Specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
Pre aiagien or other Journals, and specially-built Machines for fast 
ding and covering 16 or 32 page Journals at one operation. 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
wd Publishing Departments conducted. 
Telephone 2759, Telegraph, * Africanism, London, 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 





SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1894. 


SCIENCE, 


AND ART. 


PRICE 3d. 
[Registered as a Newspaper. 








UNIVERSITY of a ANDREWS. 


Tn consequence of Professor Jone ohazing intieented to the University 
Court his intention to vacate the CHAIR of LOGIC and META- 
PHYSICS at Ist October next, APPLICATIONS, accompanied by 
Twenty copies of Testimonials, may be lodged with the Secretary of 
the Court until 10th September. The appointment will be made 
subject to such alterations as to the duties of the Chair as may 
hereafter be enacted by Ordinance of the Scottish Universities Com- 
missioners. = new Professor will be expected to enter on his duties 
on_ 10th Octobe 

St. Andvows, | uth July, 1894, 








UNIVERSITY of DUBLIN. 


The Council will proceed to Nominate a PROFESSOR of MUSIC 
in Michaelmas Term of the present year. The Chair is tenable for 
five years, and the Professor may be re-elected at the end of that 
period. Details as to the duties of the Chair, and other particulars, 
may be obtained from the Registrar ot Trinity College, to. whom 
candidates should send testimonials and copies of their published 


works before the 10th of October, 1894, 
B2Ise | ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 


Burlington House, London, W. 








Joun K. ING RAM, Registrar. 


The NEXT ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will be held 
at OXFORD, a on WEDN apart, Avavst 8th. 
ESUDENT-ELE 
The MAQUI 8S of ‘SAL ISBURY, K.G., 
, Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 
Information ohent Local Arrangements may be ‘obtained from the 
Local Secretaries, The Museum, Oxford. 


G. Grirertu, Assistant General Secretary. 


RITISH MUSEUM. 
EVENING OPENING (8 ro 10 pv .). 


Exhibition-galleries of the British Museum, Bloomsbury. will again 
be OPEN to the Public inthe EVENING, from 8 to 10 o'clock, on and 
after WEDNESDAY, Aveusr Isr. 

E. Mavuyxpe Tuomprson, 
Principal Librarian and Secretary. 

_ British Mu Mu seum, 24th July, 1804, 


Rovat ACADEMY of ARTS. —LAST 


WEEK.—The Exhibition will CLOSE on the EVENING of 
MONDAY, _Aveus sT 6TH. 


The Most Be. D.C.L., 














ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS-EVENING 


EXHIBITION. —The Exhibition will be OPEN in the 
EVENING from MONDAY, Jury 30th, to MONDAY, Avovust 6th 
(BANK. HOLIDAY), from 7.30 to 10.30. Admission 6d. ats alogue, td. 
On Bank Holiday the Admission throughout the day will be td. On 
other days it will be as usual. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER- = —The SUMMER EXHIBITION will 
CLOSE = SATURDAY, Avuwvst 4th, 5, PALL MALL EAST, from 
10 till 6. Lien, ls. Catalogue, Is. 
Aurrep D. Fr irr, R.W.S., Secretary. 


RITISH MUSEUM.—ASSYRIAN 


SCULPTURES.—Statuettes of Sennacherib, Assurbanipal, and 
his Queen. Also reduced Facsimiles of the unique and beautiful 
“Garden Scene,” Winged Human-headed Lion and Bull, &c. Modelled 
from the famous Nineveh Sculptures, and made in Porcelain (parian). 

“Interesting and faithful reproductions.’ —Athenaeum, Oct. 7, 1893. 


Descriptive Prospectus on application to ALrrep Jarvis (Sole Pub- 
isk sher), 43, Willes 43, Willes Road, London, N. Ww. 


i ONDON SCHVOL of MEDICINE ‘for 

VOMEN, 30, Hanxpet Street, Beunswick Square, W.C., and 
the ROY AL FREE HOSPITAL, prepare for all the Medical Exami- 
nations open to Women. Entrance 71 value £30; Stuart 
Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four years; Mackay Prizes of £20 
each, ke. c.—Apply to Src RETARY at School. 


DE. KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 


RVICE INSTITUTE, at 110, Cannon-street, E.C.,a REGIS- 
TR ATION BUREAU for the ‘Clerical and Scholastic Professions, 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers, may confidently rely upon the Doctor's long and 
varied experience in professional matters being placed promptly at 
their disposal. 


~ | PHILOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS of 
the late P RINC E LOUIS-LUCLEN BONAPARTE. 

At the end of No. 535, for A A (just published), of SOTHERAN'S 
PRICE CURRENT ‘of LITE TURE, will be found a LIST of all 
PRINCE L.-L. BONAP ARTES: PHILOLNG ICAL PUBLICATIONS 
of which any copies still remain for sale ; besides a collection of good 
editions of Standard Works for the Library. 

A Copy post free on application to 
H, SOTHERAN =* Cc ‘0. Booksellers, 140, Strand, W.C., or 
. Piccadilly, Ww. 


TO BRITISH AND FOREIGN AUTHORS. 


FE. Chicago, U.S.A., solicits correspondence with 
repute in Fiction and General Literature. 
he Copyright Laws now oe literary property by siraultaneous 








Authors of 








publication in the United States and Great Britain. Treaty for 
a eolute purchase of authors’ rights, or publication, on royalty if 
gee. Prompt reply in every instance will be made.—Address 


Tennyson NEELY, 
Court Flect Street, E.C, 


TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, | 


eare of C. Mitchell & Co, 12 and 13, Red Lion 





THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


Has the honour to announce the Publication of 


NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 


BY 


ALBERT DURER, 


Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 
SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Musenm. 

“ The British Museum collection, reproduced in this volume, 
is,” says Professor Colvin, “a . rirly oy lete and representa- 
tive survey of the several phases of "s activity asa 
draughteman and sketcher during aJl periods of his career.’ 
The Volume is Imperial folio, half-morocco, Plates Linen- 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 
(New Edition), cf 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple- 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, One Saiturma. 


‘*AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art."’ 


New Pawrucet, Free on Arrvication. 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London, 


M ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 
Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, ‘Arche ecologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c.,&c., ata moderate ccct 

Specimens and price list on eppliention. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN, 


{DUCATION. —Particulars as to the best 


University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
be obtained (free of charge) by sending a state- 
Bervor, M A., 8, Lancaster Place, 


LONDUN 


home or abroad, may 
ment of requirements to R. J. 
Strand. 


/MPORTANT work ow. THE misTORY OF THE NOVEL. 


BRITISH & AMERICAN NOVELS. 


EING A COMPREHENSIVE MANUAL TO BRITISH AND 
RE MERIC AN FICTION FROM THE ta LEST PERLOD 
T) THE END OF 1 
BY PERCY RUSSELL, 
Author of “ The Author's Manual,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 300 pp., price 3s. 6d. net ; ‘by pent, 3s. 10d. 
ue Guipe contatys A Comecete History oF 


T 
NOVEL, LIVING NOVELISTtS. AND NOV “BLISTS OF 
_THE PAST. 


THE SAME AUTHOR. 


BY 
b 
THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 
WITH PREFATORY REMARKS 
BY MR. GLADSTONE. 
Seventh and Cheap Edition, With New Preface, 304 pp., crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 3s. Gd. net; Py post. 3s. ‘10d, With Portrait. 

_Mr. Russell's book isa very complete manual and guide for jour- 
ns alist and author. It is not a merely practical were —itis literary aud 
appreciative of literature in its best sense Ve have little else bus 
praise for the volume.”— Westminster Review. 
Loxpox: DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

1s, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.c, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


List. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Coytrents for AUGUST, 1594. 
I, THE ADVENTURESS. Chaps. V.-VIIL 
Il. KISMET. 
It. A WEST-END PHY 3IJIAN. 
IV. HANNAH. 
V. THE LAST FIGHT in ARWVOULK 
VL. EXPERTO CREDE. 
VIL. ENNUI and the OPIUM PIPE 
VILL, WILLIAM COLLINS, POET. 
IX. THE WORTH of a LAS3! 
X. RECORDS of an ALL-ROUND MAN. 
XL. SNOW-BLANCHE. 
XU. AN INTERLOPER. 
XIU, AN HOUR AGO. 


(Conclusion 


NOW READY. 


MORE ABOUT GORDON. By 


coe, eee KNEW HIM WELL. In 1 vol., fcap. 8vo, 
2s. Gd. 

“The author of ‘More About Gordon’ is right in supposing 
that this book does not come too late. England will never 
tire of hearing of its hero, who appealed to her on so many 
sides of the national character. ‘There is the more reason for 
this book because it is, as it professes t» be, by ‘One Who 
Koew Him Well.’ The writer is a lady, and we learn that 
her acquaintance with Gordon began in 1867.”— Daily News, 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


NOW READY. 


AN INTERLOPER. By Frances 


MARY PEARD, Author of “The Baroness,” &c. In 
2 vols., crown Svo, 

* From the author ef * The Rose Garden’ we expect certain 
qualities of style, among them just proportion and quict 
eregance, to use a word ae old-fashioned as the attribute 
itself. In* An Interloper’ both of these are manifest, and 
the book will have its charm for those whose taste is not too 
far perverted to recognise their excellence. Miss Peard’s 
astuy of a man’s weakness and a woman’s devotion is 
admirably written, and exhibits with effect the writer’s skill 
in the drawing of character.” — World 


NOW READY. 


A TROUBLESOME PAIR. By 


LESLIE KEITH, Aw hor of *’Lisbeth,’’ &c. In 3 vols., 
crown Svyo, 

** Mr. Leslie Keith, who has for some time past been favour- 
ably known to the public asa clever and entertaining writer 
of tiction, has jast given publicity, under the title of ‘A 
Troublesome Pair,’ to a story of such conepic uous ability that 
its authorship can ecarcely fail t» place him high in the ranks 
of contemporary English novelists......A more wholesome or’ 
amusing book has not reached our cognisance for many a 
day.” — Daily Telegraph, 


NOW READY. 


IN a CINQUE PORT: a Story 


of Winchelsea, By E. M. HEWITT. In 8 vols., 


crown &yo. 


*In a Cinque Port’ strikes us as a book which has been 
written with much deliberation. The author seems to have 
been under the influence of the ancient sea-forsaken Sussex 
city which he bas chosen for the setting of his scenes. He 
describes lovingly end well, and those who know Winchelsea 
will take pleasure from the dese ription : ape art altogether from 
the plot and action of the story.””—Dai/y Chronic! 


NOW READY. 


MRS. ROMNEY. By Rosa N. 


CARLY, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c, In 1 vol., 
small crown Svyo, 2s, 
“* Miss Carey has the gift 
her I ithosa is tee 
eprighily an wary 


f writing naturally and simply, 
sud unf reed,and her conversatiuns are 


A NEW EDITION. Ia1 vol , crown Svo, 6s. 


DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary 


CHUOLMONDELEY, Author of “Sir C Ae Dan- 
vera,’’ &e. 

“ Miss Cholmonde ley wiites with a brichtness which is in 
itself delightful... . Let everyone who can enjoy an excellent 
novel, full of humour, touched with real pathos, and written 
with flaished taste and shill, read ‘ Diana Tempest.’ ” 


eum 


Rion Arn Bentiry & Son, New Burlington Street 


ESSA YS, RECOLLECTIONS 
AND CAUSERIES. 


By ruz Hon. LIONEL A, TOLLEMACHE, 


[Collected in their original form at MARK 
PATTISON’S request. ] 


Demy Svyo, pp. 454, cloth, 5s. 


SAFE STUDIES. 


Contents 

HISTORICAL PREDICTION.—Sir G. C. LEWIS and 
LONGEVITY. — LITERARY EGOTISM. — CHARLES 
AUSTIN.—RECOLLECTIONS of Mr. GROTE and Mr. 
BABBAGE.—Mr. TENNYSON’S SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
—PIITYSICAL and MORAL COURAGE.—THE UPPER 
ENGADINE.—NOTES and RECOLUECTIONS of Bir 
CHARLES WHEATSTONE.— DEAN STANLEY, and 
CANON KINGSLEY.—THE EPICURIST’S LAMENT.— 
TRANSLATIONS. 


POEMS anp = ANSLATIONS 


L. A. TOLLEMACHE, 


Tie Hon. Mrs. 


Demy 870, pp. 238, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


STONES OF STUMBLING. 


CONTENTS :— 

THE CURE for INCURABLES.—THE FEAR of DEATH. 
—FEARLE3S DEATHS.—DIVINE ECONOMY of 
TRUTH. 

APPENDICES :- 

RECOLLECTIONS of MARK PATTISON.*—Mr. 
ROMANES’S CATECHISM. — NEOCHRISTIANITY 
and NEOCATHOLICISM: a Sequel. 

* This is also published separately, demy 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


4s" These Books are issued at COST PRICE. 


“*Mr. Tollemache’s essays seem to us to possess literary 
merit of a rare and high order. He is not only pleasantly 
anecdotic; he is eminently sympathetic, ingenious, thought- 
ful, and appreciative, and many of these qualities are also 
exhibited in his more speculative and less personal papers. 
His recollections of Grote, Charles Austin, and Pattison are 
full of interestiog anecdote and suggestive comment, while 
those of Babbage, Sir Charles Wheatstone, Dean Stanley, 
and Canon Kingsley belong to the same order...... The ‘ Recol- 
lections of Pattison’ are very charmivg.”—7HE TIMES. 

* The ‘ Bafe Studies’ are those to which it is impossible for 
any human creature! to raise the smallest objection on any 
ground whatever, and they are about four times as long as 
the ‘ Stones of Stumbling.” These stumbling-blocks may 
possibly at geome period or other have given scandal to a part of 
the population by no means likely to read them ; but in these 
days the public has swallowed su many camels that we do not 
think Mr. Tollemache’s gnats would even make any con- 
siderable portion of them cough......We propose to make some 
observations on the most important of these charming essays. 
They are all singularly well worth reading, and may be 
described as the works of a most ingenious, accomplished, 
and cultivated man of leisure, who writes in order to fix 
recollections and systematise speculations which interest him, 
and not for the purpose of advocating particular views in the 
spirit of a partisan or propagandist.......The only likelihood 
of Charles Austin being remembered at all lies in the chance 
of the survival of the touching and striking account given of 
him by his accomplished, grateful, and most appreciative 


Mr. Wm. Heinemann’s New Novels 


HALL CAINE’S NEW ‘NOVEL, 


THE MANXMAN. 


*,* This New ond Important Novel will be published in 
the’ first instzncz as a ONE-VOLUME book, crown 8vo, 


pric: 6s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—3s. 6d. each. 


THE BONDMAN. THE SCAPEGOAT. 
‘T'wenty-sixth Thousand. Twenty-first Thousand. 
CAPTN DAVY’S HONEYMOON. 


The Pioneer Series 
OF ORIGINAL ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
Post Svo, in ornamental paper cover, 2s. 6d. net ; uniformly 
bound _ “ee , 33. net. 


JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER, 


wi! ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 

L. Courtney in Daily Telegraph.—* The character of the spinster 
is ae drawn throughout, with a sympathy and insight which 
reveal no small measure of artistic gift. Miss Holdsworth evidentiy 
has both power and pathos, and if this is, as I understand, her first 
novel, it contains abundant promise of future success. 


GEORGE MANDEVILLES 
HUSBAND. 


By Cc E RAIMOND. 


Daily Chronicle.—“ So vivid indeed is our sympathy with Rosina, 
the daughter of * Goan Mandeville,’ a beautifully-drawn and touching 
tigure, that we cannot but wish that the author had found some means 
of letting her live, though her death is doubtless the artistic cul- 
mination of the tragic-comedy. The closing scenes are strongly 
realised and poignantly pathetic. One of the chief merits of the 
hook is its easy and thoroughly vitalised style, which rises at one 
or two points to unusual or and dignity.’ 

» be followed by 
THE wines oe ICARUS. | THE GREEN CARNATION. 
AN ALTAR OF EARTH. 
‘By TarMo MOL Monk. 





LAURENCE ism A | Tavem A. 


TWO _NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
The MERCHANT of KILLOGUE 


By EDMUND DOWNEY (F. M. Atte), Author of 
“Through Gre«n Glasses.”” Ia 3 vols. 

World.—“ An inside antl intimate picture of Irish life and 
character, in phases and circumstances which have not, so far as w« 
know, been approached by any other novelist or satirist. The switt 
stroke of fate and sudden investment of the scene with tragic interest, 
are Mr. Downey's own. Mick Moloney’s last ‘few words with the 
master’ is au incident worthy to be placed beside the famous death- 
scene in the mountain-pass in * Tom Burke.’ ” 


THE POTTER'S THUMB. By 


FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of “From the Five 














Rivers.”” In 3 vols. Second Edition. 
Spectator.—* As a novelist Mrs. Steel has come rapidly to the front, 
and her most recent work, ‘The Potter's Thumb, seems to us un- 


doubtedly her best.....8o0 far as treatment of native life is concern¢ <l, 
Mrs. Steel's stories hint at a lifetime of sympathetic study, and a 
garnered store of comprehending knowledge, which in the books of 
an English author is all but unique.” 

Guardian.—* From the moment we open the book we are transporte: 
bodily to India, in many respects to a novel India, but one that fasci- 
nates and impresses itself unforgett: ably on .~ mind.” 

St. Jomes’s Gazette —“ We are inclined to regard ‘The Potter's 
Thumb’ as one of the best novels of Indian life ever written ; and the 
author as entitled to rank with the must accomplished novelists ot 
this generation.” 

Court Journal.—* * The Potter's Thumb’ is one of the few novels of 
the season which should not merely be read, but bought.” 


THE NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEV.—VoL I. 


RUDIN. Translated from the 


Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. With a Portrait 
of the’Author. 12mo, cloth, 3s. net. 

Daily Telegraph.—* Not the least notable of the literary events of the 
last few days is the commenecment of a new edition in English of 
Tourgeneff's novels, of which the first volume (* Rudin’ ), admirably 
translated by Mrs. Garnett, has just been published.” 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
BLESSED ARE THE POOR. 


By FRANCOIS COPPEE. Trans'ated from the French 
by WINIF RED HEATON. With an Introduction by 
T. P. O°CONNOR. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 
Scotsman —*‘ The stories are both touching and charming. The first 
has a literary excellence co great that it suggests inevits ably a com- 
parison with the Christmas books of Charles Dickens.” 


The STORY of a MODERN WOMAN. 
By ELLA HEPWORTH DIXON. Crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, 63. 


A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. ANew 


Edition. 63. fixth Thousand, 





pupil.”—The late Mr. Justice Fitzssmes Sreruen in the 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 
** Since the deatl 
who has, in the same degree as J e happy knac 
lecting or collecting the characteristic pase and doin: 


f a distinguished man, and piecing ti together in a fished | 
V—THE DAILY CHRONIC Le. 


mosai 


LONDON : 
WILLIAM RICE, 86, Fixer Srnezt, E.C. | 


Sold also by Brentano, 17, Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris, and 
31, Union Square, New York; Tirruayy, Dresden; 





Pudlishers in Or2insry to Ter Majesty the Queen. 


Vievssevx, Florence, Piravsvern, Rome; and all Book- | 
stl'ers 





of Hay ent d, w root ths no . lish litte “ile 
v iugoce as Mrs Toltenache, the happy tact | A COMEDY of MASKS. By Ernest 


DOWSON and ARTHUR MOORE. A New Editi2n. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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LITERATURE. 


Literary Associations of the English Lakes. 
By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. In 2 vols. 
(MacLehose. ) 


In the Reminiscences and Experiences of the 
late Edmund Yates there is an excellent 
story told of which, while reading thesv 
two volumes, I have been once and again 
reminded. Amongst the habitués of the 
Garrick Club, in the days when Dickens 
and Albert Smith and Benjamin Webster 
were members, there was a certain original 
named Andrew Arcedeckne, of whom 
Thackeray, to the intense mortification of 
his victim, and in open violation of the 
sanctities of club life, had not scrupled to 
give to the world, in the character of Harry 
Foker, Esquire, a portrait absolutely cruel 
in its uncompromising fidelity. The injured 
man vowed vengeance, and before long fate 
threw a golden nae | in his way. 
It chanced, says Edmund Yates, that on 
the night after Thackeray’s delivery of his 
first lecture on the ‘‘ Humourists”’ at Willis’s 
Rooms, where he had a very aristocratic 
audience, the great cynic was preening 
himself under a mass of congratulations at 
the Cider Cellars Club, when Arcedeckne 
entered and walked up to him. ‘ How are 
you, Thack?” he said, buttoning his coat 
across in his usual fashion. ‘I was at 
your show to-day at Willis’s. What a lot 
of swells you had there—yes! But I thought 
it was dull, devilish dull! I'll tell you 
what it is, Thack. You want a Piano!” 

Now, though it would be neither civil 
nor to the point were we to hint to the 
author of these volumes that he “ wants a 
Piano,” one may, without impropriety, 
observe that Mr. Rawnsley’s style is un- 
doubtedly of the kind that, in order to be 
tolerable, demands the accompaniment of a 
lantern with limelight effects. A very large 
proportion — probably two-fifths — of the 
space in either volume is occupied with 
quotations from various standard authorities 
onthe Lake Country and its poets—extracts 
from De Quincey’s Reminiscences, for ex- 
ample, from Southey’s Life and Corre- 
spondence, from the Lives of Wordsworth 
(Knight) and of Coleridge (Dykes Camp- 
bell), &c.; but these detached passages, 
though they undoubtedly impart a certain 
value to the work, are embedded in a mass 
of Rawnsleian prose which, whether regard 
behad to the thoughts of which it is the 
Vehicle, or to its intrinsic merits in respect 
of style, must be pronounced infinitely 
better adapted to the platform of the 
Parochial lecture hall than to the “ pensive 
citadel” of the literary student. 





formidable difficulties with attractions of no 
common kind. It would be hard to con- 
ceive anything more fascinating than a 
theme which includes among its leading 
topics the personal characteristics and 
literary productions of Wordsworth, 
Southey, and De Quincey, of the two Cole- 
ridges (father and son), of John Wilson, 
Harriet Martineau, and Matthew Arnold, 
not to mention a whole host of lesser 
lights; while, on the other hand, the fact 
that this field is not virgin soil, having been 
already exploited with brilliant results by 
more than one famous writer, enhances in 
no small measure the difficulties of the 
task. That the subject is not utterly 
threadbare—that it is still possible to fiad 
something neither offensively stale nor 
wholly irrelevant to say upon it—has been 
recently proved by Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
who, in his admirable monograph, Dove 
Cottage, Wordsuorth’s Home from 1800 to 1808, 
has contrived, within the strictest possible 
limits, to impart a charm so potent to his 
simple narrative, that, having once begun 
to read, we find ourselves unable to lay 
down the book until we have read it 
through. But then it is of course necessary, 
if one desires to write acceptably upon a 
well-worn theme, that one should first have 
in one’s mind something definite and appro- 
priate to say. And herein, we are per- 
suaded, lies the proper explanation of the 
fact that Mr. Rawnsley, notwithstanding 
that he labours at his task with such a 
hearty good will, has nevertheless wholly 
failed to produce an interesting book. The 
truth is that he has not only, like Bishop 
Warburton, a rage for saying something 
when there is nothing to be said ; but also, 
unlike that fertile-minded prelate, a rage 
for saying something when he has nothing 
to say! 

We have searched the original portion of 
these volumes right through, and have 
failed to light upon a single thought or 
sentiment in it that might not have pro- 
ceeded from ‘‘many men, many women, 
and many children.” In a word, if we 
except the liberal extracts from various 
famous writers with which Mr. Rawnsley 
has diversified his pages—no inconsiderable 
exception, to be sure—the Literary Associa- 
tions of the English Lakes may be honestly 
described as the triumphant consummation 
of triviality and platitude. 

If it be true, as Prince Hal once upon a 
time observed, that “he is a blessed fellow 
who thinks as every man thinks,” then 
indeed must Mr. Rawnsley be numbered 
among the blessed ; for assuredly ‘‘ never a 
man’s thought in the world keeps the road- 
way better than his.” A sample or two 
of his amazing talent for humdrum must 
now be given. His subject being, as we 
have seen, the literary associations of the 
Lake Country, he has hardly made a fair 


After quoting De Quincey’s familiar account 
of his first meeting with Mrs. Coleridge (in 
the Chubbs’ drawing-room at Bridgwater), 
the concluding sentence of which runs :— 
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addresses himself is one that combines are what I afterwards learned re- 


undantly, that Ooleridge’s marriage had 
not been a very happy one ”—Mr. Rawns- 
ley proceeds : 
‘* De Quincey may have been right, but who 
was to blame? Was it the constantly unselfish, 
if unintellectual and rather over-domestic gentle 
woman, who, for all her fussiness [!], kept a 
household together for years in the hope that 
her queer-natured [!] spouse would return to 
his bairns and superintend their education ? or 
was it the fault of the man of over-strung 
nerves and constant invalidism [!], of whom 
Southey once said, ‘the moment anything 
assumed the shape of a duty, Coleridge felt 
incapable of discharging it, who unhappily 
sought refuge in opium for ills that it only 
added to? We cannot pronounce judgment ; 
it is enough for us to know that life was not all 
roses [!] for the pair who took up residence in 
rq beginning of this century at Greta Hall,” 
we, 
Now, we ask, can meaningless slip-slop of 
this kind be said to answer any good pur- 
pose? Does it serve to throw any fresh 
light upon the obscure and most unpleasant 
question of Coleridge’s matrimonial diffi- 
culties—a question with which, be it ob- 
served, the writer was not in any way called 
upon to intermeddle? And, if not, what is 
it but a gratuitous impertinence ? 
Again, Mr. Rawnsley quotes a passage 
from the Grasmere Journal, in which 
Dorothy Wordsworth describes how pain- 
fully she had been oppressed by the per- 
sistent inquisitiveness of Thomas Wilkinson, 
the Quaker-poet. 
“Every question,” writes the poor woman, 
‘* was like the snapping of a little thread about 
my heart. I was glad when he left me. Then 
I had time to look at the moon while I was 
thinking my own thoughts. The moon 
travelled through the clouds, tingeing them 
yellow as she passed along with two stars 
near her, one larger than the other,” &c. 
Upon which our author platitudinises as 
follows :—‘‘ What a close observer of things 
in heaven and things on earth Dorothy 
was!” 
Again, of Bishop Watson, of Calgarth, 
Mr. Rawnsley writes : 
“« The man who, going up to Cambridge . . . 
with little knowledge except a sound ground- 
ing in mathematics, could win the Professorshi 
of Chemistry without one iota of chemi 
knowledge up to the hour when he gaine/ it ; 
and then determined to play the same feat 
with the Royal Chair of Divinity, must have 
been a remarkable man!” 


And then adds: 

“Chemistry has made great strides since 
those days. The Bishop probably never dreamt 
of Prof. Dewar and his solidified air.” 

Probably not, indeed, though it would, 
of course, be unwise to speak too positively 
on the point! It will be observed that 
Bishop Watson is spoken of above as a 
“yemarkable” man. This word “ remark- 
able” is a favourite of Mr. Rawnsley’s, 


for the obvious reason that it may, 


start before he must needs turn aside to| according to the exigencies of the 
deliver his views upon the irrelevant ques-| occasion, be taken to mean anything 
tion of Ooleridge’s domestic infelicity.|or nothing. Thus, for instance, when 


writing of the associations connected with 
Old Brathay, he first describes Charles 
Lloyd as one who was ‘“‘no common man,” 
and then proceeds to inform us that “ Lloyd 








The subject to which Mr. Rawnsley | 


‘From this short but uncongenial scene I 


published his first volume of poems in 1796, 
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and, if they aro not very remarkable, al 
least they have been credited with some [! | 
vigour and originality.” And, again, of 
Mrs. William Calvert, of Windy Brow, he 
observes : 

“Those who have looked upon the pretty 
little pencil drawing of her, in her quaint 
scuttle bonnet, or half hat, half bonnet, will 
see at once- ag 
See what, in the name of patience? The 
lengthy protasis sets one all agog with 
curiosity. Why— 

«what a remarkable face Mrs. Calvert 
must have had,” 


—to be sure! 

In truth there is no limit to the number 
of these harmless nothings, these unmean- 
ing and unprofitable splutterings of the 
author’s pen. Here is another, on which, 
as we open at random volume ii., our eye 
casually lights : 


Prof, Wilson speaks : 


‘There is to be seen thence [from the back of 
Calgarth House] the widest breadth of water, 
the richest foreground of wood, and the most 
magnificent background of mountain, not only 
of Westmoreland, but, believe me, in all the 
world.” 

Whereon Mr. Rawnsley observes : 

‘*Strong words for the Professor; but then 
such a Professor in knowledge of his West- 
moreland scenery had a right to use strong 
words !” 


On perusal of which sapient reflection the 
gentle reader will in his turn, it is to be 
foared, be sorely tempted to let fall a 
‘‘ strong word ” or two by way of comment. 

One other instance of the essentially trite 
and obvious character of our author’s 
remarks, and we have done. It goes with- 
out saying that he gives us Hazlitt’s oft- 
quoted description of Coleridge as he was 
in the winter of 1798, the closing sentence 
of which, as every one knows, runs after 
this fashion; ‘‘ His hair was thin, black, 
and glossy as the raven’s, and fell in smooth 
masses over his forehead.’”’ On this sentence 
our platitudinarian glosses as follows: 


‘* This long, liberal hair is peculiar to altruists.”’ 


Now, if what Mr. Rawnsley intends to say 
here be what his words do actually convey, 
viz., that every man who wears his hair long 
is an altruist, then it follows that in this 
gloss he merely voices the popular error 
under which for a time the simple folk of 
Bleeding Heart Yard (in Little Dorrit) 
laboured, and from which they wore ulti- 
mately delivered by the shears of the ener- 
getic Pancks. We allude to the forcible 
tonsuring of old Casby, the Patriarch, 
who, notwithstanding that he fattened on 
moneys wrung without remorse from his 
hapless tenants in “‘ the Yard,” had con- 
trived to establish and maintain for himself, 
by sheer force of long, grey, silken locks 
and broad-brimmed hat, the character of an 
ardent benefactor of his species. lis ‘‘ long 
liberal hair’ was accepted by the unso- 
phisticated Yard, in spite of his life-long 
habits of extortion and money-grubbing, as 
irrefragable proof of his altruistic sonti- 
ments. 


3 — 
fault of Mr. Rawasley’s book, that we must 





be content to leave unnoticed certain other 
matters which we had marked for ani- 
madversion: namely, the too fervid quality 
and (so to speak) plethoric habit of his 
prose, the shallowness of his attempts at 
characterisation, and his lack of tactful 
discrimination in the choice of material. 
But probably enough has been already said 
to show that in our judgment the task 
attempted in these volumes is one which 
Mr. Rawnsley, had he been duly alive to 
the responsibilities of authorship, would 
never have dreamt of undertaking. 
Happily, the book is not all worthless ; 
chap. iv., for example, and parts of chaps. vii. 
and viii. of vol. i. may be read without 
offence, and even with positive gratification. 
Especially pleasing is the story of John 
Dalton, who was born on September 5, 
1766, in the little hamlet of LEcclesfield 
(Eaglesfield on the map at the end of vol. i.), 
near Cockermouth, to Quaker parents of 
humble rank, and, after becoming the 
village preceptor at the age of thirteen, 
migrated in his sixteenth year to Kendal, 
where he worked at mathematics under the 
guidance of Gough, the blind naturalist. 
In 1793, Dalton was appointed teacher of 
science in the New College at Manchester ; 
and in 1808 ‘‘he took the scientific world 
by storm with his New System of Chemical 
Philosophy,” in which Dalton’s Atomic 
Theory was advanced and expounded. Mr. 
Rawnsley relates several interesting anec- 
dotes of the great chemist’s early life. 
Coming once upon atime from Kendal to 
see the old folks at home, he brought his 
mother a present of what he believed to 
be a fine pair of silken hose of a sober 
drab. ‘Thou hast brought me a pair 
of grand stockings, John; but what made 
thee fancy such a high colour? What! 
I could never go in them to meeting in 
town.” John protests that the stockings 
are drab. Son Jonathan is called in—he 
sides with brother John, and pronounces 
the goods to be of the orthodox colour. 
Then all Ecclesfield is called together, and 
the village verdict is ‘‘ Varra fine stuff, but 
uncommon scarlety”’; and so “‘ the Daltons’ 
humble cottage becomes the birth-place of 
scientific observation on the phenomenon of 
colour-blindness.”” Dalton never married. 
Once, for a week’s space, he was under the 
bondage of love, having fallen victim to the 
charms of a young person who descanted 
‘‘on the use of dephlogisticated marine acid 
in bleaching, and the effects of opium on 
the animal system”; but some novel 
electrical experiments drove the lady out 
of his head, and he never came in jeopardy 
again. 

Very delightful, too, is the account which 
Mr. Rawnsley quotes from Mrs. H. M. 
Wigham’s Bag of Old Letters of John 
Dalton’s cousin, Elihu Robinson of Eccles- 
field, the friend of Thomas Wilkinson of 
Yanwath, to whom, on one occasion, he sent 
a letter of kindly invitation (given at page 
oid of volume i.), not unworthy, for the 
dignified simplicity of its harmonious prose, 


Robinson,” a bare reference to Mr. Rawas- 
ley’s pages must now suffice. 

As a rule, the dates and other matters of 
fact given ia these volumes are remarkably 
correct. There are, however, a few errors, 
which it may perhaps be worth while to 
point out. Sara Coleridge was born, not 
in September, 1802 (i. 51), but on either 
December 22 or 23 in that year—probably 
on December 23. Coleridge ‘“ domiciled 
himself with Wordsworth at Allan Bank,” 
not in 1807 (i. 57), but in September, 1808. 
The date given on p. 12, vol. i—‘‘ Wednes- 
day, June 22, 1800,” is an impossible 
one. June 22 in the year 1800 fell, not 
upon a Wednesday, but upon a Sunday. 
The date “‘ August, 1823” (ii, 15) should 
be August, 1825; and it is misleading to 
say that, on the occasion to which the 
author refers, Sir W. Scott ‘‘ was en rou‘e 
for Rokeby,” seeing that, in the absence of 
any news from his friend Morritt, Scott 
abandoned his intended visit to Rokeby, 
and started at six o’clock on the morning 
of August 26 from Lowther Castle direct 
to Abbotsford. Prof. Dowden no longer 
‘thinks that William Calvert was ia 
Wordsworth’s mind when the latter wrote 
v.-vii. of the Castle of Indolence Sianzas” 
(i. 90). He is now convinced—and rightly — 
that ‘‘ Wordsworth describes the counten- 
ance and character of Coleridge in the last 
four stanzas” (Aldine Wordsworth, i, 383). 
There are, moreover, one or two vory 
trifling errors which it is unnecessary 
to particularise. The two volumes are 
separately and elaborately indexed, and 
volume i. is furnished with a map of the 
Lake District. 

T. Hurcatsoy. 








Cock Lane and Common Sense. By Andrew 


Lang. (Longmans.) 

Even when one does not wholly agree with 
Mr. Lang it is always a pleasure to hear 
what he has to say on subjects of which, 
like ghosts and folklore, he is, above most 
men, entitled to speak. And this book was 
certainly worth writing, and is therefore 
well worth reading. It is difficult to 
summarise without misrepresentation, but 
we may at least try to put the case Mr. 
Lang is arguing somewhat to this effect. 
All the world over, for many years, certain 
phenomena are reported to have occurred 
that are outside our ordinary every-day 
experiences. Various explanations have 
been suggested of them, some obviously 
absurd, others more satisfactory, but none 
that to the scientific mind completely 
accounts for the phenomena in question. It 
is urged that there is here a subject worthy 
of careful investigation without prejudice. 
Mr. Lang is clearly neither “ occultist ”’ nor 
“ spiritualist ”: he is not even convinced of 
the objectivity of these curious phenomena, 
he is simply struck by their constant and 
invariable recurrence, and concerned 10 
point out the problems they offer. Only on 
the last page of his book does he seem for 
a moment to quit his scientific and sceptical 
attitude. 





to be placed beside John Milton’s famous 
invitatory sonnet, ‘‘To Mr. Lawrence.” 





We have lingered so long over the crying 





| ‘* Now if there is but one spark of real fire 


But for this, as well as for other particu- | to all this smoke, then the present materialistic 
lars regarding the tender-hearted “ Friend | theories of life and the world must be recoa- 
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sidered. They seem very well established, but 
so have many other theories seemed that are 
long gone the way of all things human.” 
Here there is an assumption, surely, of a 
very risky character. Even if these 
phenomena be objective and “real,” there 
is no need to suppose them to be ‘super- 
natural,” or that they will upset our 
‘ materialistic theories,” any more than the 
discovery of electricity, of hypnotism, of a 
dozen other new provinces of natural know- 
ledge. The working of the human nervous 
system is not so clear and plain that we can 
as yet explain why the continuous exhibition 
of alcohol will determine the common illu- 
sions of delirium tremens, yet few scientific 
men suppose that here is anything more 
than the symptoms of brain disorder. The 
illusions of insanity, again, can be classed 
under comparatively few species: at most 
we may conclude that the brain and other 
ganglia appear occasionally, under con- 
ditions we are not yet acquainted with, to 
respond to stimuli that, in a normal state of 
things, they do not regard. The whole 
auimistic theory must be kept out of the 
question, and the ordinary scientific tests 
rigorously applied without parti pris. The 
history of the past explanations of these 
phenomena is one thing, a part of the 
history of scientific theories and religious 
ideas; research into the phenomena them- 
selves is a wholly separate matter, a 
matter for the physiologist, the physicist, 
the psychologist. 

Mr. Lang may be interested to know 
that the falling or stumbling spell was 
known and used in the Midlands within a 
very few years ago; that levitation, ascribed 
to the direct agency of the devil, was also 
believed in by English peasants of this 
century; in one case the “levite” was 
borne along over the tops of a row of elms, 
so close that he could, as he touched the 
highest twigs, hear ‘the young rooks 
calling for bread and cheese.” It should 
be mentioned also that Mr. Lane, in the 
end, was doubtful of the bona fides of his 
sick son, though at first he had been con- 
vinced of the impossibility of imposture. 
Mr. Kellar’s experiences are, of modern 
descriptions of magical phenomena, perhaps 
the most surprising (excepting the New 
Zealand stories Mr. Lang has himself 
gathered), but they certainly require cor- 
rohoration from other witnesses. 

There are a few repetitions in the book 
which might easily be removed ; but they 
were, probably, almost inevitable from tho 
way the volume has grown into its present 
shape, and the reader will not be much 
disturbed by them. The humour and fresh- 
ness of the style is unflagging and unforced, 
and distinctly helps the necessary present- 
ment of a vast mass of detail. It is useless 
to try and pick out the plums of such a 
rich pudding: one can only recommend the 
reader warmly to the book itself as one of 
the most interesting treatises existing on a 
subject that, by reason of its mystery, its 
earings on numerous much-debated ques- 
‘ions, its extraurdinary difficulties, must long 
have a peculiar fascination. Mr. Lang has 
reed put a strong case in an excellent 
gat, 


Select Statutes and other Constitutional Docu- 
ments illustrative of the Reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I, Edited by G. W. Prothero. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 


Txis volume supplies a want which must 
have been felt by all historical students, 
by giving us in a concise form the most 
important documentary materials for a 
critical period in our national annals. 

There is no need to say much of Mr. 
Prothero’s qualifications for the task of 
editor ; they will be readily appreciated by 
all who have any knowledge of his previous 
labours in similar fields. It would be 
unjust and invidious to draw comparisons 
between his introductory survey and Bishop 
Stubbs’s masterly preface to the Select 
Charters. It is rarely, indeed, that so much 
first-class historical work is contained in 
such a brief compass as is the case with 
the latter; but the former certainly per- 
forms admirably the function of serving 
as a guide to the eubject-matter of the 
book. 

The two reigns here dealt with pre- 
sent, amid some features of superficial 
resomblance, many more of fundamental 
opposition. The contrast has often been 
drawn between the strong and popular 
despotism of the Tudors and the weak and 
unpopular tyranny of the Stuarts; and the 
difference is forcibly brought before our 
mind by a comparison of the utterances of 
the last of the former dynasty with those 
of the first of the latter. 

Elizabeth was often autocratic and im- 
perious enough in her tone, but she rarely 
forgot the essential nature of the Tudor 
monarchy as a dictatorship founded on the 
popular will. She could issue orders to her 
parliaments in a sufficiently peremptory 
fashion as to what they might say and what 
they were to leave unsaid. 


‘‘ Privilege of speech is granted, but you must 
know what privilege you have; not to speak 
every one what he listeth, or what cometh in 
his brain to utter that; but your privilege is, 
aye or no.” 


She would tolerate no interference with 
her prerogative, especially in ecclesiastical 
matters. In a message delivered to the 
Speaker of the Commons in 1593, she forbad 
the House to 

“meddle with matters of state, or in causes 
ecclesiastical,” and ‘‘ wondered that any would 
be of so high commandment to attempt a thing 
contrary to that which she hath so expressly 
forbidden, wherefore with this she was highly 
displeased.” 


But with all this she knew how far she 
could go with prudence, and could yield 
frankly and with dignity when occasion 
required, as in the memorable instance of 
the monopolies. And while, in fact, 
almost absolute in her power, she never 
formulated such theories of its unbounded 
extent as were often to be heard from 
the lips of her successor. As Mr. 
Prothero says, with truth, of James I.: 
“The notions of the prerogative set forth 
in his speeches and writings transcend any- 
thing claimed by the Tudors.” Englishmen 
had been willing to put up with much at 
the hands of a vigorous and popular 
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disposed to listen with patience to such 
language as the following from a ruler 
who possessed neither of these characters : 


‘* It is atheism and blasphemy to dispute what 
God can do: good Christians content themselves 
with His will revealed in His word, so it is pre- 
sumption and high contempt in a subject to 
dispute what a king can do, or say that a king 
cannot do this or that; but rest in that which 
is the king’s revealed will in his law.” 
Practically absolute as the Tudors had 
been, they had never claimed a power 
entirely independent of the national will 
as expressed by its representatives. The 
theory, even under Henry VIII., was that 
complete sovereignty resided with the union 
of the king and the estates of the realm in 
parliament, and not with either separately. 
As a writer of Elizabeth’s reign expresses it : 


‘The most high and absolute power of the 
realm of England consisteth in the parliament 
. « » which representeth and hath the power of 
the whole realm, both the head and the body. 
For every Englishman is intended to be there 
present either in person or by procuration and 
attorney . . . fromthe prince (be he king or 
queen) to the lowest person of England. And 
the consent of the parliament is taken to ba 
every man’s consent.”’ 


In the Stuart view, however, complete 
sovereignty belonged to the king alone, and 
the parliament existed merely by his good 
pleasure. 

“In the parliament (which is nothing else but 
the head court of the king and his vassals) the 
laws are but craved by his subjects, and only 
made by him at their rogation and with their 
advice ; for, albeit, the king make daily statutes 
and ordinances enjoining such pains thereto as 
he thinks meet, without any advice of parlia- 
ment or estates, yet it lies in the power of no 
parliament to make any kind of law or statute 
without his sceptre be to it, for giving it the 
force of alaw. . . . And as ye see it manifest 
that the king is over-lord of the whole land, 
so is he master over every person that in- 
habiteth the same, having power over the life 
and death of every one of them ”— 


a doctrine which James put into practical 
operation almost as soon as he entered 
England, when he caused a pickpocket to 
be hanged without trial on his progress 
from Scotland to London, thus violating one 
of the best known and most valued pro- 
visions of the Great Charter. 

In fact, it was no longer possible to hold 
to the theory of the conjoint sovereignty of 
king and parliament when the two began 
to be at variance; and the pretensions of 
James to absolute dominion led, if not in 
his reign, yet in that of his son, to the 
opposite doctrine, which was in reality a 
return to old English traditions, that the 
national assembly was the supreme power, 
and that the monarch was accountable to it. 
A large portion of the documents in this 
volume refer, as might be expected, to 
ecclesiastical matters ; and it cannot fail to 
be remarked, even by the most superficial 
reader, how the State was the primary 
agent in making religious changes in 
England, and how completely subordinate 
the Church was to the civil power. In this 


point there was no dispute in principle 
between the sovereign and the parliament. 
There were wide differences as to the 
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sovereign, but they were by no means 


manner in which the authority of the State 
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was to be exercised, but neither party 
dreamed of allowing the Church to govern 
itself. The High Churchmen of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries must be regarded 
by their modern successors as decidedly 
remiss in asserting the spiritual indepen- 
dence of the clergy. No protest was raised 
on their side against such peremptory in- 
structions as were issued by James I. to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1622, prescrib- 
ing minutely what topics might be treated 
of in the pulpit, and forbidding preaching 
on many of the most exciting subjects of 
theological controversy. 

The first Protestants who altogether 

denied the right of the Sovereign to 
interfere in religious matters were the 
small body of the Brownists, afterwards 
better known as Independents. Their 
founder thus expresses himself : 
‘The magistrates may do nothing concerning 
the church, but only civilly and as civil magis- 
trates: that is to say, they have not that 
authority over the church as to be prophets or 
priests or spiritual kings, as they are magis- 
trates over the same, but only to rule the 
commonwealth in outward 'justice..... to 
compel religion, to plant churches by power, 
and to force a submission to ecclesiastical 
government by laws and penalties belongeth 
not to them.” 

The phraseology of the statutes of the two 
reigns presents some curious features, par- 
ticularly in the different way in which past 
sovereigns are mentioned. Thus, in the 
preamble of the Act of Supremacy, the 
— addressing Elizabeth, describe 

enry VIII. as ‘‘ your most dear father of 
worthy memory,” and Edward VI. as 
“your majesty’s most dear brother,” in 
whose reigns “ divers good laws and statutes 
were made and established,” while Mary, in 
whose reign “‘all the said good laws and 
statutes were all clearly repealed and made 
void,” is less respectfully designated simply 
‘* your highness’ sister.” 

Elizabeth herself draws the same invidious 
distinction between her predecessors in 
several of her public utterances. Henry 
VIII. is ‘‘ the late king of famous memory, 
our dear father,” Edward VI. ‘‘ our dear 
late brother” ; both are collectively styled 
“the noble kin of famous memory,” 
while Mary is only ‘‘ our late sister,” with- 
out any adjective of praise or affection. 

On the vexed question of the origin of 
the Star Chamber Mr, Prothero expresses a 
decided opinion in favour of the substantial 
identity of the later court of the name with 
the tribunal established by the statute of 
the third year of Henry VII. The opposite 
view, which has been maintained by some 
eminent historians, that Henry VII.’s court 
ceased to exist within the space of half a 
century from its establishment and had no 
continuity with the Star Chamber of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, is certainly prima facie less 
probable, and “is opposed to the tradition 
of the sixteenth century, which, in a matter 
of so recent date, may probably be trusted.” 
The question is, however, one of consider- 
able complexity, owing to the fact that the 
judicial powers of the Privy Council existed 
in an ill-defined form long before the Tudor 
period, and that ‘only a part, and that 
probably the smaller part, of the jurisdic- 
tion exercised by the Star Chamber in the 





seventeenth century could be based on the 
Act of 1487,” but was derived from the 
ancient powers of the council. What 
appears to have taken place was an 
amalgamation of two bodies originally 
distinct, the council as a judicial body and 
the court of Henry VII., the process Sehee 
facilitated by the fact that ‘‘the court was 
at first little more than a committee of the 
council,” 
R. Seymour Lone. 








The Autobiography of « Boy. By G. 8. 
Street. (Elkin Mathews & John Lane.) 


Tus is a book concerning which it were 
impossible to be critical. It is full of 
distinguished humour; it is irresistibly, 
but never blatantly, truthful; the sarcasm 
ee a with rapier-like neatness. One 
undred and seventeen pages contain the 
last, even as they utter the first, word on a 
fascinating subject. The very faults seem 
to be of necessity, akin to the matter, and 
not less valuable than virtues. In short, 
the reviewer, be he never so conscientious, 
can only praise. Tiny as the volume is, it 
is a masterpiece. Mr. Street possesses the 
rare gift of explaining by suggestion the 
most complicated moods. Not the weakest 
intellect can wholly mistake his meaning. 

When these sketches originally appeared 
in the National Observer, the cleverness of 
them was recognisable; but as separate 
items they missed something of their aim. 
To be thoroughly understood, to achieve 
their proper meed of success, they must be 
read together as parts of a finished whole. 
And this demand is easy of fulfilment, for 
no one who begins the book will put it down 
unread. Nor is it astonishing; for Mr. 
Street asks one’s attention for barely a 
hundred minutes, and gives in return a quite 
priceless treasure. 

Tubby is indeed a new immortal. He 
stands for all time as the typical aesthete, 
the perfect example of the fin de siécle youth 
of Modern Oxford, the individual whose 
affectations may never develop into man- 
nerisms. It is his mission, so hopelessly 
misunderstood, to live beautifully. Were 
they not so pertinacious he would ignore 
the vulgar cares of life, and his smile of 
‘infinite indulgence” is no mean shield 
against the worst calamities. How true it 
is, he exclaims—and who shall doubt him ?— 
‘that genius, to give the world of its sweetest, 
must be unhampered by sordid cares. Of late 
my muse has had no heart to sing. I came 
across a paper, tossed aside a while ago, which 
almost brought tears to my eyes. On the top 
I had written: ‘A Dirge of Desire Dead,’ and 
there followed a few lines which sorrow herself 
seemed to have dictated to song, and then— 
rows of squalid, hideous figures, and vulgar 
commercial symbols. Surely, I mused, here is 
all the pathos of life.” 

His was the right to be biliously angry 
with the world, had he so willed, for his 
‘** Ballad of Shameful Kisses” won for him 
only the title of ‘Tubby the Troubadour” ; 
moreover, a companion commented, ‘I 
blush for you, Tubby. I think you’re a 
very wicked young man.” Yet was his 
university career not really a failure, though 
prematurely closed. ‘‘ His humour of being 





— 


carried in a sedan chair, swathed in blankets 
and reading a Latin poet, from his rooms to 
the Turkish bath, is still remembered in his 
college.” 

Fate, the traditionary enemy of genius, 
was Tubby’s foe. The ambition he nur- 
tured was modest enough to have won 
success, but did not: ‘‘ to be regarded as a 
man to whom no chaste woman should be 
allowed to speak.” Once he reviewed some 
books for a newspaper, but a couplet from 
Shelley was all he could honestly — by 
way of criticism. His father regarded him 
as a fool, yet he could say in all sincerity, 
“T have never fallen into the mistake of 
despising my father because he is old. 
fashioned and a little dull.” At times, 
indeed, the ‘old fellow’s” homely good 
sense sufficed to soothe a son’s weary 
intellect and jarring nerves. At last 
the “pink” story and a little speech to 
a bishop went far towards compelling a 
crisis. Tubby is now in Oanada. The 
last chapter, most fatuous and most delicious 
of all, sums up his career and forecasts his 
future : 

“This day I leave my native land. It is five 
in the morning; the last of my companions 
who spent the evening with me is gone, and 
I sit in my lonely room to end this account of 
my life so far before sleeping a few hours. 
When they dine to-night I shall be far away. 
It is intensely dramatic. A weaker man might 
well shed tears, but my eyes are dry.” 

Little cause had Tubby to weep, though 
his self-restraint is sufficiently pathetic, for 
his conduct was never less immaculate, 
intelligently judged, than his taste and his 
trousers. Canada, too, was not without 
a unique interest for him. A certain refined 
lust for slaughter seized on him as a pleasing 
and novel emotion. The forests and the 
mountains, ‘‘ or whatever they are,” loomed 
with consolation. Evening dress was easily 
abandoned at the thought of that ‘red 
sash” he had chosen to be the keynote of 
his scheme. 

But Tubby’s capital, one learns with ex- 
pectant interest, is not large. His editor 
shrewdly prophecies that in six months his 
friend will return: not because he shuns 
labour, for with pride has he told us that 
‘* Tn the true sense of the word there is more 
work in a ballad of mine” than in all his 
father’s soldiering. No, he will return 
because of those “sordid difficulties ” from 
which none but millionaires escape. To 
many of us his reappearance will be welcome, 
though he deems us less grateful than cats. 
Maybe, too, he will gladly dine with us 
again and adjourn, after coffee and cigarettes, 
to ‘that barbarous plush place” whereof 
he once expressed himself so weary. 

Percy ADDLESHAW. 








The Diatessaron of Tatian. By J. Hamlyn 
Hill, B.D. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 


Tuts is a carefully planned piece of work 
and will probably take its place at onc® 
as an indispensable aid to the student 0 
Tatian’s Harmony. Mr. Hill has had th® 
way cleared for him by the labours of his 
predecessors. Dz. Zahn, Prof. Fuller, Dr- 
Wace, Prof. Hemphill, Prof. Harris, have 
all contributed in various degrees to the 
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elucidation of the many problems which 
were suggested by the pioneer work of 
Moesinger and Ciasca ; and in the present 
edition full use has been made of their 
investigations. 

The main sources from which the Dia- 
tessaron has to be reconstructed are, as is 
well known, two in number. We possess, 
on the one hand, an Armenian version of 
the Commentary on Tatian’s work written 
by Ephraem the Syrian; and, on the other, 
an Arabic version of the Diatessaron itself 
which is extant in two MSS. Ephraem’s 
Commentary was made accessible in 1876 
by Moesinger in a Latin translation ; the 
Arabic Harmony was published, with a 
Latin version by Ciasca, in 1888. It might 
seem at first sight as if Ciasca’s book would 
bring us much nearer to the original Tatian 
than would any reproduction of Ephraem’s 
Commentary; but it so happens that, 
although in the Arabic version we have 
without doubt the Diatessaron in substance, 
yet it is there only in a revised form as 
regards its text. For we cannot be sure 
that Tatian’s work was turned into Arabic 
from its original Syriac before the eleventh 
century; and long before that date we 
know that the Peshito version of the New 
Testament had replaced in common use 
that older Syriac version which Tatian 
seems to have followed. This disturb- 
ing element is not present to the same 
extent in the portions of the Diatessaron 
embedded in Ephraem’s Commentary; and 
thus, even though the latter is only pre- 
served in Armenian, it affords more reliable 
evidence where we are concerned with ques- 
tions of reading. 

However, we cannot reconstruct the 
whole of the Diatessaron from Ephraem’s 
Commentary ; and so Mr. Hill offers us, 
as the main part of his book, an English 
version (the first that has appeared) of 
the Arabic Harmony. It is, perhaps, a 
matter for regret that this was not made 
direct from the Arabic, but through 
the medium of Ciasca’s Latin. Mr. 
Hill, indeed, is careful to assure us that 
his work has been corrected from the 
Arabic by a competent scholar, and no 
doubt a fair degree of accuracy has been 
thus reached. But yet one cannot hel 
thinking that it would have been better 
had the English version been made in the 
first instance from the Arabic, and subse- 
quently tested by the aid of the Latin 
rendering already published. No such 
criticism is applicable to the treatment of 
the Ephraem fragments in this volume. 
Mr. Hill has been fortunate in obtaining 
the services of Prof. Robinson, who has 
translated direct from the Armenian MSS. 
the portions of the Commentary in which 
the Diatessaron is preserved. This part 
of the book before us adds, in important 
respects, to our materials for the critical 
study of Tatian’s text. 

In the appendices Mr. Hill has brought 
together, in a form very convenient for 
reference, a large body of valuable matter ; 
and it is only due to him to say that his 
book, as it stands, will give the English 
reader a clearer idea of the work of Tatian 
than any other in the market. His English 
version of the Arabic Harmony brings out 





with sufficient clearness the significant fact 
(now no longer a matter of controversy) 
that Tatian’s Four Gospels were the 
canonical four; and for the purposes of 
textual criticism the appendices on the 
Ephraem fragments and on the variants in 
the Arabic text are of the highest interest. 
J. H,. Bernarp. 








NEW NOVELS, 


The Potter’s Thumb. By Flora A. Steel. 
In 3 vols. (Heinemann.) 


Mary Fenwick's Daughter. By Beatrice 
Whitby. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


A Cumberer of the Ground. By Constance 
Smith. In 3 vols. (Methuen.) 


A Hidden Chain. By Dora Russell. In 3 
vols. (Digby, Long & Co.) 


"Midst the Wild Carpathians, Translated by 
R. N. Bain from the Hungarian of 
Maurus Jokai. (Chapman & Hall.) 


A Consul’s Passenger. By Harry Lander. 
(Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 


Young Sam and Sabina, By Tom Cobbleigh. 
(Fisher Unwin. ) 


In The Potter's Thumb the intimate know- 
ledge of Indian life and the remarkable 
power of projecting Indian atmosphere and 
colour which Mrs. Steel has shown in her 
shorter tales appear with plenty of space— 
and with the advantage or disadvantage 
thereto appertaining. In the present case 
it is almost wholly advantage. There is at 
least as much scope for description and 
evocation of scene in a connected story as in 
the same bulk of sketches; and there is of 
course much greater scope for character- 
drawing. In the latter respect Mrs. Steel 
deserves no small praise for the contrast— 
sharp, but by no means forced or obtruded 
—of the Indian courtesan, Chandni, and the 
English girl, Rose Tweedie. The former is, 
by the necessity of the case, more conven- 
tional and less living than the latter, who is 
a really capital study, not in the least 
apparently out-of-the-way, and, therefore, 
not in the least really commonplace. Of 
the other figures who complete the scheme 


P| of presentation of feminine character (a 


very complete and ambitious scheme) the 
girl Azizan is much more of an “‘ academy ” 
than Chandni; and Gwen Boynton, the 
rg widow, is less living than Rose. 

ut both are good in their way, as also (for 
we must not forget her) is the Eurasian, 
Beatrice Norma Elflida (‘‘ Her Highness’’), 
who is a new and distinctly promising type, 
though she is not, like the others, a type 
of race and character, but of cross-breeding 
and artificial circumstance. Nor for those 
readers, who care more for incident than 
character, will the fortunes of the Ayodhya 
pot and its precious things be disappoint- 
ing, while the setting is as good as ever. 

e may, however, take this opportunity of 
pointing out a little more in detail what we 
meant on a former occasion by saying that 
Mrs. Steel does not “punctuate” her story 
sufficiently. More than one or two readers, 
we can vouch for it, have felt in reading 
The Potter’s Thumb a slight bewilderment 
and puzzlement over the course of the 





action—the intertwining of the fraud about 
he pot (itself rather complicated) with the 
intrigues of the Hodinuggur people to get 
the sluices opened. Some have sail that the 
suicide of the hero is insufficiently motived, 
and that the quickly following death of his 
friend Fitzgerald is gratuitous and not 
wholly probable; while others object that 
the Simla steeplechase and some other 
matters have a false air of connexion with 
the story and a real irrelevance which is 
disappointing. We do not endorse all these 
criticisms ; but we do think that what Mrs. 
Steel chiefly needs, in order to make quite 
the best use of her remarkable faculty and 
acquirement, is the jeu serré of construction 
and arrangement. In other words, she wants 
what, among the equal immortals, Fielding 
had and Thackeray had not. 


The very beginning of Mary Fenwick's 
Daughter is somehow not appetising, and the 
very end is a little wanting in crispness ; but 
the greater part of the book is good. It is, 
like so many others, an attempt to sketch the 
young woman of the period; but it differs 
from most such attempts by being quite 
clean, and not in the least dull. Mary 
Fenwick (or “Bab,” as she is called to 
distinguish her from her mother) is not 
a “new woman,” which follows from the 
fact that she is a lady ; but she is hodiernal, 
first, in being very athletic, and, secondly, 
in not ostensibly feeling the necessity of 
anything more than comradeship with the 
opposite sex. Miss Whitby has indulged 
in an excellent irony by showing that 
‘‘ Bab,” restive in the extreme to her first 
lover, who is altogether a good fellow, 
submits to be bullied in a sort of fascinated 
fashion by her second, an authoritative little 
coxcomb, whom she has once refused. But 
it is perhaps rather a Rareyfied than a 
Petruchian manner of taming her to break 
her back, expose her to jilting by her selfish 
intended, and then throw her in the con- 
dition of damaged goods, a penitent and an 
invalid, on the hands of gucd cousin Jack. 
However, the process wus no doubt effective 
(at least till she got quite well), and it 
might have happened. Some of the scenes 
and characters are excellent. 


In.A Cumberer of the Ground Miss Constance 
Smith has attacked an old problem—How 
far ought you to give weight in choosing 
a wife or a husband to other people’s 
requests, to unguarded precontracts of your 
own, and so forth, instead of simply marry- 
ing the man or the woman you love most 
at the time of asking, and sticking to him 
or her? Dorothy Temple, the heroine of 
Miss Smith’s novel, makes what we hold 
to be the wrong choice, though she sticks 
to it nobly. Verdict: right in sticking, 
not right in choosing. That is to say, this 
is our verdict, not Miss Smith’s, who has 
laudably abstained from taking a didactic 
side in the matter. The book is a clever 
one, though to a certain extent undigested. 
We did not think that anyone could do the 
mad dog trick with a difference ; but it is 
here quite satisfactorily freshened up ; and 
many other fences are handsomely nego- 
tiated. The weakest part of the book, as 
so frequently happens with ladies’ novels, 
is to be found in the male characters, It 
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remains true that of women drawn by men 
you may find one in a thousand, but of 
men drawn by women scarcely that. Miss 
Austen could draw men because she knew 
exactly where to stop, and merely drew 
them as she saw them, so that they were 
true, if not the whole truth ; George Eliot 
never drew a real man, though Tito and 
Grandcourt came near to reality ; and Miss 
Smith is not a Jane Austen or even a 
George Eliot. Her hero, the suddenly 
enriched Lyon, is a stick—a decidedly good 
stick, but still sticky. The wicked Travers 
is a lay figure; and his brother, the ortho- 
dox, intellectual, self-sacrificing scholar and 
divine, is flawed with all sorts of impossi- 
bilities. Nevertheless, the book has some- 
thing more than glimmerings, and Dorothy 
Temple is not wholly unworthy of her 
delightful namesake, 


We have often thought that Miss Dora 
Russellis the most undervalued novelistin her 
own class and way now living and writing. 
She is the sole heir of Miss See: and 
though she does not keep up with the times 
as her great exemplar does, and commits 
many grotesque simplicities which that 
exemplar avoids, she has a most unusual 
knack of weaving off the loom a solid web 
of fiction that really does not ravel up or 
slit across as most of them do. Personally, 
we do not care much for the kind at any 
time; and it must be admitted that Miss 
Russell does not put herself to the expense 
of any “‘ literary” efforts over it. But her 
stuff does its own work in its own way right 
craftsworthily, and that is something, nay, 
much. A J/idden Chain is not much better 
than its brethren, but it is not at all worse 
than the run of them. 


We are always rather reluctant to pro- 
nounce judgment on a translated book of 
which we do not know the original; and we 
do not know the original of ’Midst the Wild 
Carpathians. But it is, we believe, the 
favourite in Hungary among the historical 
novels of its popular author; and though it 
by no means seems to us, in Mr. Bain’s very 
well written translation, to come up to the 
ideal of that magnificent and difficult kind, 
it has its merits. There is plenty of inter- 
esting incident, and the general picture of 
the wild, half-oriental, wholly unfamiliar, 
society of Transylvania in the seventeenth 
century is given vigorously enough. But 
there is next to no character-drawing : the 
two most elaborate studies—those of the 
wise Princess Apafi and of her valiant Don 
Juan of a brother-in-law, the magnate Banfi 
—do not reach the full point of lifelikeness ; 
while the incidents are heaped with an un- 
dramatic lavishness which G. P. R. James 
sometimes avoided, and Eugtne Sue sel- 
dom fell into. Azrael (is Azrael a common 
woman’s name?), the naughty Turkish 
concubine, is not alive at all, and her 
panther belongs to the same menagerie as 
the white bear of Han d'Islande. But 
there is —— if not life, and bustle if 
not action; and we own frankly that we 
read the book through. 


A Consul’s Passenger is a little slight. The 
breaking up of the operatic troupe at Nice 
is well told, and the purgatory of the hero, 












































































Billy Ashenden, who has to work his | 


—— 


passage as a deck hand, still better. But 
the love interest which the author has 
thought proper to weave in is very slight 
and strained. The heroine is nothing; 
Julius Nachsinnender, the amiable Teuton, 
is a marionette; and the German, which 
Mr. Lander or the printer has put into his 
mouth, is a fearful and wonderful lingo. 


Of Young Sam and Sabina, on the other 
hand (except that the gentleman interloper 
between the personages of the title is not 
very good), we can speak in terms of 
unalloyed commendation. It is what, for 
want of a better word, modern England 
appears to be agreed to call an “ Idyll” —a 
Somerset idyll—an idyll of the marshy 
plains that stretch by Parret and Tone. 
And it is extremely well done, with enough 
dialect to give it a zest, but not enough, we 
hope, to disgust those feeble folk who can 
put up with nothing but newspaper English, 
with local colour justly put on and not over- 
done, with live touches of character and 
scene. Let Mr. “ Tom Cobbleigh” give us 
much more also. 

GrorcEe SAInTsBuRY. 








SOME BOOKS ABOUT THE COUNTRY. 


Scotch Deerhounds and their Masters. B 
George Cupples. With a Biographical Sketc 
of the Author by James Hutchinson Stirling. 
(Blackwoods.) This handsome volume has a 
melancholy interest. It is the thumous 
work—and in some sense the life-work—of 
one whose name is known to a generation 
that is now passing away as the author of The 
Green Hand, that novel of the sea which ranks 
with almost the best of tt’s. Mr. 
Cupples also published books on Emerson and 
Christopher North, and moved among, though 
somewhat aloof from, the leaders of literary 
society in Edinburgh. But that to which he 
was devoted above all other things was the 
honour of the old Scottish deerhounds. 
Though not a sportsman himeelf, it was the 
supreme qualities of the breed for strength and 
courage that attracted him. His aim was not 
to win prizes at dog-shows, but to rear animals 
that should maintain their reputation among 
Scottish emigrants in the Far West and at the 
Antipodes. His reward has come, though late, 
in a form which he would have hi f most 
desired. Enthusiastic Scotsmen in New Zealand, 
with the Governor at their head, have furnished 
the subscriptions by which the production of 
the present book was rendered possible. And 
it must be admitted that the book is not one 
for all tastes. Mr. Cupples so worshipped his 
deer-hound that he persuaded himself to 
regard it as the Palladium of the Celtic race. 
Wherever there are Celts, there there must 
also be deerhounds; and wherever there are 
deerhounds, there also Celts must have been, 
at some time oranother. The fallacy of arguing 
from language to race is surpassed by this, for 
it is evident that nothing can be more variable 
than a highly domesticated animal. But Mr. 
Cupples was allured, rather than daunted, by 
the quicksands of philological ethnology. 
Nearly half the present volume is occupied 
with a pseudo-learned discussion about the ab- 
original inhabitants of the Caucasus, and their 
connexion with the ancient Iberians and the 
modern Albanians, with allusions also to 
Hyksos, Berbers, and Basques. A good more 
of the kind has apparently been left in MS., of 
which we cannot recommend the publication. 
It would, however, be unjust to Mr. Cupples’s 
memory to imply that the entire book is 
occupied with a chimaera. The early chapters 





contain an historical account of all that is 
known about the Scottish deerhound during 
the present century, based mainly upon 
personal communications made to the author 
several years . Itis curious that so little 
should be ascertained about the breed in the last 
century, and that so little use should be made 
of it in actual sport at the present time. No 
less an authority than Mr. Horatio Ross lays it 
down that it is ‘‘a great mistake to use dogs 
for either recovering wounded or coursing cold 
deer.” It seems probable, therefore, that 
future generations will be acquainted with 
deerhounds only at champion dog-shows or in 
the pages of Walter Scott. Even if that be so, 
Mr. Cupples’s mon v will become the more 
valuable, as a record of the breed while tradi- 
tions of its achievements in Highland deer- 
forests are still fresh. We must not forget to 
add that the volume is enriched with a por- 
trait of the author, and with several admirable 
reproductions of drawings of famous dogs bred 
by him. 

“THE BOOKLOVER’S LisRARY.”— Walton and 
Some Karlier Writers on Fish and Fishing. By 
R. B. Marston. (Elliot Stock.) This pleasant, 
chatty volume is just the book to thrust into 
the pannier and read at noon-tide by the river- 
side during the ‘‘ approaching time of the Fly 
and the Cork,” as Sir H. Wotton says. The 
author disarms criticism by avowing at the 
outset that the lover of the Compleat Angler 
need not expect much that is new concerning 
it, and it is not — that much more will 
be known of Walton than is here so carefully 

ut together. There are chapters also on 

ame Juliana Berners, Leonard » John 
Dennys (‘‘ J.D.”) and Gervase Markham ; but 
the same account must be givenof them. They 
form cheerful piscatory reading, but are some- 
what superficial. de will prefer the 
author’s bibliographi remarks on early 
Waltons and kindred matters. He shows that 
the market value of a first edition of The 
Compleat Angler in 1816 was about £4 4s. 
A short ime ago £235 was asked for one, and 
(like so many rare angling books) it went to 
America. When Mr. Marston writes practi- 
cally on trout breeding, and on the little atten- 
tion now paid by landowners to ponds and 
streams, his remarks are entirely to the point. 
It is a pity that more people do not adopt his 
most sensible advice. ‘The Fordige trout of 
Walton that ‘‘ bit not for hunger but wanton- 
ness” is identified by Mr. Marston with the 
Rull Trout. This fish is so essentially a northern 
form that Yarrell’s belief of the Fordige trout 
being merely a salmon trout has always seemed 
the more probable. Before this point can be 
settled, however, many a generation of anglers 
will have gone to its rest. Were a piscatorial 
enthusiast desirous of knowing something of 
Colonel Venables, Barker, and other great names 
of the craft in the old days, at the same time 
that he brought his piscatorial keenness to 4 
still sharper edge, no more delightful volume of 
fishing gossip could be put into the hands than 
Mr. Marston’s prettily printed little book. 

“CLIMBING IN THE Baritisu Istzs,’’—I. 
England. By W. P. Haskett Smith. (Long- 
mans.) Nota few stay-at-home people pro- 
bably learnt for the first time, from a chapter 
in the Badminton volume on Mountaineering, 
that climbing in the British Isles has become a 
special cult, with its headquarters at Wastdale. 

e first attraction seems to have been the 
apparently inaccessible Pillar Rock, which has 
now been ascended from all four points of the 
compass. Then it was discovered that the Lake 
District supplies not only unsu oppor- 
tunities for rock climbing, but also training in 
wintertime for the use of the ice-axe. The 
cult has now reached such a stage that every 
pinnacle and gully has received an a pT 
name, and first ascents are duly recorded with 
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name and date. Even the horrid Screes over- 
hanging Wastwater have been scaled. Of this 
new development of ‘“‘sport” Mr. Haskett 
Smith is the coryphaeus. For though his little 
book p s to deal with the whole of 
England (excluding Wales), a great deal more 
than nine-tenths of it is devoted to the Lake 
district, the only other localities mentioned 
being the chalk-cliffs near Dover, the coast of 
Cornwall, and the Tors on Dartmoor. In view 
of the dangers of amateur rashness, it is 
probably just as well that information should 
be limited to the region which has been made 
fairly safe by accumulated experience. We 
cannot praise the mode of ent, which 
ought to have been topographical; but there 
can be no doubt that the excellent illustrations 
will add largely to the utility of the volume. 


Ladies in the Field: Sketches of Sport. 
Edited by the Lady Greville. (Ward & 
Downey.) Not only in politics and literature is 
woman aetanainedl to show that she is no 
longer the ‘lesser man” ; she would fain cope 
with the other sex in her amusements. Thirteen 
ladies fond of outdoor sport in some form or 
other have here written essays on their respec- 
tive recreations. The book itself may thus be 
deemed woman’s manifesto that she is ‘‘ almost 
on a level with MAN,” as one of the authoresses 
puts it. Naturally, these sketches are of vary- 
ing degrees of excellence, but all are sensible 
and amusing. Miss Anstruther Thomson’s 
paper on Team and Tandem Driving is full of 
good humour and excellent stories. That 
written on ‘‘The Wife of the M. F. H.,” by 
Mrs. Chaworth Masters, abounds in thought- 
fulness for others and sound common sense. 
She would have a master of foxhounds’ wife, 
from the moment she steps out of her ae 
at a meet, be a Dea ex machina, who should 
soothe ruffled farmers, rebuke by her example 
people who leave gates and gallop over 
young wheat, and even fill up all her husband’s 
omissions and forgetfulnesses. He has grave 
responsibilities, and she ought to be nothing 
less than an attendant conscience to him and a 
moral "5 to all delinquents. Mrs. E. R. 
Pennell adopts a thoroughgoing hedonistic 
position ; she deems “‘ our amusements, after all, 
the main thing in life,” which appears a slightly 
immature philosophy. How ‘a bicyclist can 
scorch (sic) in triumph —s the tiniest foot- 
path” surely requires a little explanation for 
envious and benighted man. y Greville 
herself is so enamoured of riding that she gives, 
as her “‘ advice to girls, to take a riding man 
for a husband.” A man of somewhat old- 
fashioned ideas on the sights and sounds which 
ladies should avoid would scarcely deem partici- 
— in the slaughter of a deer-drive as 

escribed by Diane Chasseresse conducive to 
the refinement and tenderness of womanhood. 
Tiger-shooting, rifle and covert-shooting might 
well be left, he would also think, to the sterner 
sex. Punting — an exceedingly graceful 
exercise for a 8 young woman; but on a 
blazing day in summer, ially when the 
ae finds no bottom or sti in the mud, it 
eads to ae exhibitions, to say the 
least. Miss Salaman, however, recommends it. 
Riding, whether in an English fox hunt or in 
Ireland and India, claims most votaries in this 
book. It serves the moralist as a useful mark 
to show how far the aspirations of women have 
advanced, and, while amusing an idle man, 
will benefit women of leisure by suggesting 
nae which all entail a closer study of 
nature. 


Twelve Years’ Residence on the West Coast of 
Scotland. By Captain J. Mason. (Gurney & 
Jackson.) Although this little book is a record 
of sport with rod and gun, it cannot be 
affirmed that it advances the cause of either 
shooting or natural history ; the reader finds him- 














self wondering how so little that is noteworthy 
resulted from so many — of sport. Every 
, pastor ey = i yy heart, = 
eep sympathy with the tone of thought an 
inhabitants of the Western Highlands. There 
is much enthusiasm, too, for the moor and its 
grouse and blackcock. Valuable hints may be 
— out here and there on taking moors, on 
eather burning, on the dogs best suited for 
, epee peony and the like. Captain Mason 
oes not care for a great slaughter of game by 
driving it on well-stocked hills, but sensibly 
prefers a pleasant day of exercise with a friend 
and a reasonable bag. His moor was not 
celebrated, and has evidently been much shot 
over before he took it; but his friends and he 
obtained 12,422 head of e in the twelve 
years of his tenancy. Without being able to 
congratulate the author on his powers as a 
writer, it may be avserted that his book is in 
good taste throughout, and will pleasantly 
while away half-an-hour while a sportsman is 
speeding to the north. 


Travels in a Tree-Top. By Charles Conrad 
Abbott. (Elkin Mathews & JohnLane.) Mr. 
Abbott has produced a sufficiently readable 
book of talk about the coun It is furnished 
with the usual naturalists’ index ; nevertheless, 
the talk is more nal than scientific. The 
author’s observation of nature, if not profound, 
is intelligent and, as a rule, sympathetic. He 
tells of various experiments he has made to 
prove the intelligence of animals and birds, 
gives personal reminiscences, and a variety of 
anecdotes, more or less humorous and enter- 
taining. Throughout the whole runs a strain 
of very mild philosophising. There isa distinct 
flavour of Thoreau about the book, as there is, 
now, about so many American books of this 
class. As a consequence, the concluding essay 
on ‘“‘ Dead Leaves” reminds us of Thoreau’s 
own discourse on ‘‘ Fallen Leaves” in his essay 
called ‘‘ Autumnal Tints,” and it must be 
owned that Mr. Abbott’s effort does not gain 
by the inevitable comparison. Still, in justice 
be it said, a writer may be far behind this 
delicate and graceful piece of Thoreau’s work 
and yet possess unquestionable merit. Perha 
the best thing in the book is the definition of a 
town quoted from ‘‘ A queer old character that 
had lived all his life in the country” :—‘“‘ It is 
a good place to dump down what we don’t 
want on the farm.”” On the whole, we are dis- 
posed to pronounce this book of Mr. Abbott’s 
good and a promise of something better. 


WE must content ourselves with commend- 
ing heartily the series entitled The Country 
Month by Month (Bliss, Sands & Foster), of 
which we have already received five volumes. 
It is not difficult to distinguish the contribu- 
tions of the two authors: Prof. G. 8. Boulger, 
who deals with the plant-world under such 
headings as ‘‘In the River Meads,” or “ By 
the Brink of the Sea”; and Mrs. J. A. Owen, 
who has learnt her intimate knowledge of wild 
life, furred and feathered, from ‘‘ A Son of the 
Marshes.” It was a happy idea to tell towns- 
people what they may expect to find in their 
country wanderings month by month. And 
the idea has ae eae ee on in 
simple language, but yet with that litera 
sail whisk the example of Richard Jefferies 
has led us to demand. A word of praise is also 
due to the publishers for the neatness of the 
rint and binding. The volumes deserve to 
ve long after the year for which they are 
written. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’s translation into English 
verse of the Odes of Horace, including the 
Carmen Saeculare, will be published shortly, in 
large crown octavo, by Mr. John Murray, the 


same firm which issued his first book, The 
State in its Relations with the Church, just fifty- 
six yearsago. That book, we may add, was 
so successful as to pass through four editions 
in the course of three years. 


VotumE III. of Canon Liddon’s Life of 
Pusey will be published by Messrs. Longman 
& Co. in the course of the autumn. A fourth 
volume is still wanted to complete the work. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. announce a 
new book of travel by Mrs. Howard Vincent, 
the wife of the member for Sheffield. Under 
the title of China to Peru, it gives an account 
of her journey through South America and 
over the Andes. It will have numerous 
illustrations. 

Mr. Austin Dosson will publish, through 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, early in the autumn, 
a second series of Highteenth-Century Vignettes. 
There will be a limited large-paper edition. 


Mr. STOPFORD BRooKE has been offered and 
has accepted the Lowell Lectureship at Boston 
this autumn. His subject will be ‘‘ Modern 
English Literature.” 


Mr. W. Roberts, the editor of the Bool:worm, 
is preparing for publication during the autumn 
a volume entitled A Book-hunter in London . 
Historical and Personal Studies of Book- 
collectors and Book-collecting. 


Mr. WItLiAM Morris announces that his 
Kelmscott Press edition of Chaucer, so long in 
preparation, is now likely to make an appear- 
ance at the middle of next year. He has also 
in the press a new romance, entitled The 
Wood beyond the World, a new edition of his Life 
and Death of Jason, and a volume of poems by 
Mr. Theodore Watts. 


Mr. JoHN MartTinEAv’s Life of Sir Bartle 
Frere will be published by Mr. John Murray, it 
is hoped, early in the autumn. All Sir Bartle’s 

pers have been placed at the disposal of his 


iographer. 

A NEw and revised edition of the late Prof. 
ae Smith’s Religion _ the’ Semites is 
now being p: for publication by Dr. 
Sutherland po apie Mr. ¢. Michie Smith, the 
Professor’s brother. 

THE Roxburghe Press will issue early in 
August The Mountain Lake and Other Poems, 
translated, with a biography and bibliography, 
from the works of Friedrich von Bodenstedt, by 
Miss Julia Preston. 


Dr. A. Conan Doyiez’s first book, Micah 
Clarke, which was not very well received at the 
time of its appearance, has now sold to the 
number of 30,000 copies. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL have in the 
ress Incidents of Foreign Sport and Travel, 
y Colonel Pollok, an old Madras officer. 


MEssrs. ALEXANDER GARDNER, of Paisley, 
have in the press a volume entitled Curious 
Episodes in Scottish History, by Mr. R. Scott 
Fittis. 

Messrs. Warp & Downey will publish 
immediately a new edition of Judge O’Connor 
Morris’s study of Moltke. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed at New York 
to raise a fund of 25,000 dollars (£5000), in 
memory of the late George William Curtis. It 
is intended that part of the money should be 
devoted to an artistic monument, and the 
remainder to the foundation and endowment of 
an annual course of lectures upon the duties of 
American citizenship or kindred subjects. 


Ir is interesting to record that Yale Uni- 
versity has recently conferred upon Mr. E. C. 
Stedman her highest honorary degree—that of 
LL.D. Yale is Mr. Stedman’s own university. 
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Mr. Exzior Stock announces that he will 
publish shortly two new volumes of illustrated 
verse: Z'he Flute of Athena, by Mr. Reuben 
Bradley, and Lea Spray and Other Poems, by 
Miss Jeannie Bednall. 


MEss RS. JARROLD & Sons intend to add to 
their one-vo lume series of fiction new editions 

i'six of the works of Miss Helen Mathers, 
the first to appear being Cherry Ripe. 


Mr. W. Morton Futierton, of the Paris 
staff of the 7'imes and the author of In Cairo, is 
preparing for the press a volume of essays, 
which have already appeared in the magazines. 


At the meeting of the Council of the Authors’ 
Society to consider the action of the libraries 
in relation to the three volume novel to which 
we referred last week, the following resolution 
was passed : 

‘“*The Council, after taking the opinions of 

several prominent novelists and other members of 
the Society, and finding them almost unanimously 
opposed to the continuance of the three volume 
system, considers that the disadvantages of that 
system to authors and to the public, far outweigh 
its advantages; that, for the convenience of the 
public, as well as for the widest possible circula- 
tion of a novel, it is desirable that the artificial 
form of edition produced for a small body of 
readers only be now abandoned; and that the 
whole of the reading public should be placed at the 
outset in possession of the work at a moderate 
price.” 
It may be added that opinion was practically 
unanimous in favour of the discontinuance of 
the present system, only one novelist being in 
favour of retaining the three-volume form. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S new novel, A House in 
Bloomsbury, will shortly be published in three 
volumes by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 


To the August number of the New Review 
Mr. Hall Caine, whose Manxman will be 
ready on August 3, will contribute an article 
on ‘*The Novelist in Shakspere”’; Mr. T. W. 
Russell, M.P., will write upon the ‘‘ Evicted 
Tenants in Ireland”; Mr. W. S. Lilly has a 
paper entitled ‘‘In Praise of Hanging”; and 
Mr. J. Henniker Heaton, M.P., a paper en- 
titled ‘‘ The Chaos of the Marriage and Divorce 
Laws.” 


On July 31, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge will commence a three days’ sale of a 
large number of coins, medals, and tokens in 
gold, silver, and copper from the collections of 
Lord Grantly, Mr. Frank Hurst, the late Mr. 
George Manners, F.S.A., the late Mrs. Bury, 
and General Sir Edward Stanton. Among the 
lots will be many rare Greek and Roman coins, 
some historical medals and British military 
decorations, including the Victoria Cross. 


Tue latest publication of the American 
Academy of Social Science at Philadelphia is 
an essay upon “ The Political Ethics of Herbert 
Spencer,” by Prof. Lester F. Ward. We have 
also received, from the same source M. Paul de 
Rousier’s, ‘“‘La Science Sociale,” and Mr. 
Gustav Schmoller’s ‘‘The Idea of Justice in 
Political Economy.” 


THE Rev. W. Done Bushell has sent us 
No. V. of his Harrow Octocentenary Tracts. 
(Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes.) It is not, 
like the preceding ones, a reprint of some for- 
gotten document connected with the early 
history of Harrow, but a popular lecture upon 
the Benedictine Abbey of Le Bec, in Nor- 
mandy, which sent two successive archbishops 
to Canterbury—Lanfranc and Anselm, the 
founder and the consecrator of Harrow parish 
church. The last abbot of Le Bec, we may 
add, was none other than Talleyrand. 


Str CHARLEs GAVAN Durry is preparing a 
memoir of his early days in Ireland and his 





political career in Australia, to be entitled My! 
Life in Two Hemispheres. 


THE preparation of a biography of A. L. O. E. 
= A Lady of England (the late Miss C. M. 
Tucker) has been entrusted to Miss Agnes 
Giberne, who will be glad to receive reminis- 
— of her, or the loan of letters written by 

er. 


Mr. EpwArD STANFORD has issued a large 
chart of the field of the Naval Manoeuvres, 
showing clearly by colours the coast-lines 
which are assigned to the several fleets, and 
also the ‘‘ forbidden belt” which is a special 
feature of this year’s plan of operations. It is 
reproduced (by permission) from the Admiralty 
Chart, and therefore gives the soundings and 
other marine marks; but the familiar 8 on 
land are also given, so that the chart does not 
seem so strange as usual toa landsman’s eye. 
Tables are printed on the map, containing the 
names of the ships engaged, the places of 
assembly, &c. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Miss Linian M. FAIrHFutt, now lecturer 
in English at the Royal Holloway College, has 
been appointed to the vice-principalship of the 
Ladies’ Department of King’s College, in 
Kensington-square, vacant by the resignation 
of Mrs. Wace. 


THE University of Dublin has conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Science upon Mr. Daniel 
Morris, assistant director of the Royal Gardens 
at Kew. 


In addition to the lectures upon Velasquez 
and Vandyke, it is now announced that Mr. 
C. W. Furse will lecture upon Rembrandt at 
the Oxford Summer Meeting of the University 
Extension Society. Among other lecturers on 
the history, literature, and philosophy of the 
sixteenth century appear the names of Dr. 
S. R. Gardiner, Mr. Walter Pater, Dr. Fair- 
bairn, Dr. Fiske, Prof. Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Bart., Mr. Churton Collins, and Mr. H. Morse 
Stephens. 


HER Majesty's Commissioners for the Ex- 
hibition of 1851 have made the following 
appointments to science research scholarships 
for the year 1894, on the recommendation of 
the authorities of the respective universities 
and colleges. The scholarships are of the value 
of £150 a year, and are tenable for two years 
(subject to a satisfactory report at the end of 
the first year) in any university at home or 
abroad, or in some other institution approved 
by the Commissioners. The scholars are to 
devote themselves exclusively to study and 
research in some branch of science, the exten- 
sion of which is important to the industries of 
the country. Edinburgh, John Carruthers 
Beattie; Glasgow, James Robert Erskine- 
Murray ; Aberdeen, William Brown Davidson ; 
University College, Bristol, Reginald Charles 
Clinker; Yorkshire College, Leeds, Frankland 
Dent; University College, Liverpool, Alfred 
James Ewart; University College, London, 
David King Morris; Owens College, Man- 
chester, Julius Frith; Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Robert Beattie ; 
University College, Nottinghrm, William 
Beckit Burnie ; Queen’s College, Galway, John 
Alexander M‘Clelland; Univerity of Toronto, 
Frank Boteler Kenrick ; Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Frederick James 
Alexander M‘Kittrick. 

AN annual grant of £700 for five years, out 
of parliamentary funds, has been made to 
Bedford College, London, on the same terms 
as to other university colleges. 


Tue late Mr. Samuel Sandars, whose dona- 





tions of early printed books to the University 


Library at Cambridge have often been recorded 
in the AcADEMY, has left the following 
bequests: to the University of Cambridge, 
£500 for the purchase of rare English books, 
and a selection of valuable topographical and 
other works from his own library, and als» 
the sum of £2000, to apply the income in pay- 
ment of a reader in bib iography (who is to 
deliver lectures on bibliography, palaeography, 
typography, bookbinding, the science of bocks 
and manuscripts, and the arts relating thereto) ; 
to the library of Trinity College, £500 for the 

urchase of books; and to the Fitzwilliam 

useum, a picture of ‘‘ Faith, Hope, and 
Charity,” by Rubens. 


WE quote, from the annual report of the 
curators of the Bodleian Library. the follow- 
ing, with regard to the cataloguing of early 
printed books :— 

** Under the special grant for work on arrears, 

. R. G. O. Proctor completed the catalogue of 
incunabula, together with a list of fitteenth 
century printers, giving a chronological clue to 
the arrangement of the catalogue, a list of the 
numbers in Hain and Oampbell’s bibliographies, 
represented in the catalogue, and a statistical 
table of the Bodleian incunabula. From this last, 
it appears that on May 26 there were in the Library 
4832 separate books printed in the fifteenth 
century, besides 605 duplicates and 172 fragments. 
Of these, excluding duplicates, there were 57 
books and 12 ments printed at Westminster, 
9 books and eight fragments printed at Oxfoid 
(the second English city in which the art was 
employed), 27 books and 13 fragments printed in 
London, 4 books and 3 fragments printed at 
St. Alban’s, and 5 unattributed prints. Under 
the same grant, Mr. Proctor also catalogued about 
200 — proclamations. 

** Under a special grant from the delegate: of 
the common university fund, Mr. Proctor likewise 
carried back from the beginning of N to the be- 
ginning of H the rough list of British and Irish 
books in the Library printed after 1500 and before 
1641; he also compiled the article ‘ Elizabeth ’ for 
this catalogue. Having become an assistant in the 
British Museum, Mr. Proctor was uuable to com- 
plete the catalogue; but before the end of the 
year, some progress had been made by other 

ial assistants with the remaining letters, 

—G. 


THE Rede Lecture on ‘Libraries ia the 
Medieval and Renaissance Periods,” which Mr. 
J. W. Clark delivered last month at Cam- 
bridge, has been published in a neat little 
volume by Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes. It 
may be as well to state at once that the lecture 
does not deal at all with books, but only with 
the material appliances of libraries, such as 
book-cases, desks, seats, and (in particular) the 
old custom of chaining books. Mr. Clark’s 
special object seems to have been to illustrate 
the early history of what is known about college 
libraries from the yet earlier records of 
monastic libraries. The original lecture was 
abundantly illustrated with lantern-slides ; the 
volume, too, contains seven illustrations— 

ly from old prints, partly from archaic 
ibrary-furniture that still survives at Zutphen, 
Cesena, and elsewhere. 


Tue Library Bulletin of Cornell University 
records the gift of a remarkably rich and ex- 
tensive Spinoza collection, thought to be the 
largest in existence, from ex-president White: 
some 200 volumes of works on romance philo- 
logy, from Prof. Crane; and such additions 
to Prof. Willard Fiske’s Dante collection as to 
bring it up to nearly 3000 volumes, and to con- 
stitute it ‘‘ undoubtedly the richest outside of 
Iialy.”’ The library has also issued a catalogue 
of Prof. Fiske’s Rhacto-Romanic (Romaunsch) 
collection, gathered rapidly by the donor three 
years ago in the Tyrol. It fills thirty-two 
pages in double columns; and the collection, 
which has a curious linguistic interest, probably 
has no rival in completeness. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A LIFE’S EPILOGUE. 


I rugn the tiny key and scan with care 
| reliquary’s treasure unbeholden. 

I tell their tale, those hoarded locks of hair, 
The sheeny black, the silver grey, the golden. 


What envy I yon singers lofty-throned, 
Who voice each mood in life’s eternal proem ? 
No sweeter love than mine their lips have moaned. 
They sang their songs—but I have lived my 


poem. 
GRANT ALLEN. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE second number of the Yellow Book 
(Mathews & Lane), though too bulky to be 
convenient, and far too full of ‘‘ short ” stories 
which are too diffuse to be short, is in some 
respects an improvement on the first number; 
but the improvement, we are bound to say, is 
far more marked on the pictorial thar on the 
literary side. Even Mr. erton, in bis most 
genial hour, could hardly say that all this 
“easy writing” is easy reading—that it is 
“literature” rather than ‘‘ letterpress.” The 
amateur element—young ladies with pet names, 
like actresses at the iety—is far too con- 
spicuous than it should be if the Yellow Book 
is to be continued and is to command respect ; 
while of those literary performers who con- 
descend to be brief, more than one reminds us 
of a description given in the old days of Miss 
Kate Vaughan’s ene: ** You think she is 
going to begin, or she does begin it may be; 
but just as you settle down seriously to witness, 
behold she stops.” Of his ‘‘ betrothed,’’ for 
instance, has Mr. Gale nothing more to tell us 
than the not very original or valuable informa- 
tion that 

s*. . . Whatever my grief 
There is healing and rest, 
On the pear-blossom slope 
Of her beautiful breast.’’ 


From Mr. Max Beerbohm there comes an ex- 
planation that his essay in the last number in 
praise of cosmetics was satirical. He thinks he 
‘has’ the critics because none of them thought 
it so; but, if he wished them to, he should 
have told them his intentions earlier; but 
perhaps he did not recognise how heavy was 
his hand in satire, and how deplorably the ex- 
planation was needed. In the department of 
art, though Mr. Beardsley’s type of woman- 
kind— whether he calls it Réjane or leaves it a 
nameless horror—is as offensive as ever, and as 
thoroughly morbid, his cleverness in other work 
is not hidden under a bushel. Those three 
“‘ garcons de café,”’ for instance, are full of the 
entertainingness of rather chargé portraiture. 
Mr. Sickert is, as usual, striking and interest- 
ing; and Mr. Wilson Steer’s portrait of himself 
—espied behind the slender legs and fiying 
skirts of a model putting on her shoe—is, 
though scarcely sufficient as a likeness, a 
charming production. Mr. Aymer Vallance’s 
four drawings for the backs of playing-cards 
would be extremely suitable if the cards were 
there. Mr. Alfred Thornton’s landscape has real 


dignity. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CANON OF CHAUCER’S WORKS. 
Cambrid:se: July 20 1894, 


I understand that I am beirg blamed in a 
certain quarter for rejecting ‘‘'The Cuckoo and 
the Nightingale” from the canon of Chaucer’s 
Works. 

It is difficult to get some people to under- 
stand the nature of evidence. I have not 
‘‘ rejected ” this poem from the canon, because 
it cannot, in strictness, be said to have a place 
in it. It has to make its way in. That is 


the very point. 
The nature of the so-called ‘‘ Chaucer MSS.”’ 


is often ill understood. They are, usually, 
MSS. which contain ee by many authors, 
being, practically, 

scraps. 


ums or collections of 
If we happened to open a modern 





album with a poem by Tennyson in it, that would 
not carry with it the ascription to Tennyson of 
every poem in the book. Yet this is the 
extraordinary position which some _ well- 
informed people take up in the case of works 
‘* attributed ” to Chaucer. 

To take the case of the m now in 
question. It occurs in five’ MSS.—viz., 
Fairfax 16, Bodley 638, Tanner 346, and Arch. 
Selden 3. 24, all at Oxford; andin MS. Ff, 
1. 6, at Cambridge. All of these MSS. are 
collections of scraps by many authors. Thus, 
Ff. 1.6 contains poems by Chaucer, Gower, 
Hoccleve, Lydgate, a certain ‘‘Godwhen,” Sir 
Richard Ros, and others; not to mention the 
Romance of Sir Degrevaunt. 

‘The Cuckoo and the Nightingale” is not 
ascribed to Chaucer in any one of the five 
MSS. Nor is it mentioned by Lydgate or 
Shirley. Hence there is no external evidence 
in its favour. 

The fact of its appearance in Thynne’s edition 
proves notbing. Holabelled his book ‘‘ Chaucer’s 
Works” for convenience ; but he inserted poems 
by other authors. Lydgate’s name is expressly 
mentioned by him several times; and the very 
poem which precedes ‘‘The Cuckoo and tha 
Nightingale ’’ has Gower’s name to it, both at 
the beginning and again at the end, to make 
quite sure. 

The other early editions are mainly reprints, till 
we come to Stowe and Speght. hese editors 
added more poems, but they let the old ones 
stand. Stowe even added the portentously 
long poem of “The Storie of Thebes,” not 
because it was Chaucer’s, but because it was 
well known to be Lydgate’s. The mere re- 
printing did not alter the facts. Gower’s poem 
still remained his, and the anonymous poems 
remained anonymous. 

Tyrwhitt was the first person to consider the 
whole question. He wished to make a glossary, 
and for this purpose he wrote a short account 
of the principal works in the editions. As to 
‘‘The Cuckoo and the Nightingale,” he gives no 
clear opinion, except that he was quite sure 
that the ballad which followed it, and seemed 
to form part of it, did not belong to it, and was 
certainly spurious. He probably regarded itas 
sufficiently genuine for glossarial use. Perhaps 
if he had edited it, which he never did, he 
might have changed his mind. It does not 
seem to be generally known that Tyrwhitt 
edited nothing whatever, except the Canter- 
bury Tales only. 

It is curious that the very title — ‘‘The 
Cuckoo and the Nightingale”—useful and 
descriptive as it is, was first employed by 
Thynne; and he may have invented it. In 
MS. Fairfax, it is called ‘‘ The Book of Cupid ”’ ; 
in Bodley 638, it is ‘‘The Boke of Cupide god 
of loue” ; and in Tanner 346, it is called ‘‘ The 
God of loue.” The other two MSS. give no 
title at all. The old scribes had no faculty for 
inventing titles, and invariably drop the title 
when they do not know it. Hence it is that so 
many well-known pieces have, in the MSS., 
neither title nor author’s name. 

The book which set the fashion for the 
modern ‘‘ Canon of Chaucer’s Works” was the 
anonymous edition published by Moxon in 1855, 
and inscribed to Mr. A. Dyce by the pub- 
lisher. It seems to have been edited by 
Tyrwhitt’s ghost, as it is entitled ‘‘ The Poeti- 
cal Works of Geoffrey Chaucer,&c.; by Thomas 
Tyrwhitt.” Tyrwhitt died in 1786, and this 
edition, containing twenty-five poems which 
he did not edit in his lifetime, and mainly 
reprinted from the old black-letter editions 





* Not six ; it is not in MS. Harl. 7333, as I have 
unluckily said at p. 39, owing to misunderstanding 
the note by Dr. Morris to which I refer. I found 
that out, and omit mention of in describing the 
MS. at p. 58. But I forgot to strike out my 





former remark. 
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sixty-nine years after his death, might very 
fitly be ed the ‘‘ghost edition.” This 
curious work was actually adopted as the 
standard even by Dr. Morris. It is absolutely 
of no authority, its sole value consisting in the 
fact that it omits such pieces as Tyrwhitt 
decisively wy though it admits such 
yieces as ‘‘ The Court of Love,’’ ‘“‘ Chaucer’s 

ream,” and other anonymous pieces written 
(as the a shows) in the fifteenth century 
at the earliest. Dr. Morris followed suit in 
1866, but it is due to him to say that he lived 
to know better. Alas, for the loss of my good 
colleague in more books than one! 

Since then the question has been taken up in 
earnest. The names of Bradshaw, Ten Brink, 
Child, Ellis, Sweet, Furnivall, Koch, Zupitza, 
and others are familiar to Chaucer students ; 
and Tam not aware that any scholar of repute 
has lately accepted this poem as genuine. Of 
course they have all seen the point: viz., that 
there is no external evidence in its favour, and 
that it has to make its way into the canon by 
force of internal evidence, which happens to be 
unconvincing. Prof. Lounsbury considers the 
question in his Studies in Chaucer (i. 487), and 
givesit up. ‘‘Its tone is not his tone, nor is 
its manner his manner.” 

The internal evidence, rightly understood, is 
also against it from a metrical point of view. 
I have already pointed out some faults of 
rhyme, but I now find yet another. In st. 17 
there is a fatal rhyme, that of upon and ron 
(rained) with mon! Mon is meant for man; 
and it is surely an act of common prudence to 
find an example of Chaucer’s use of mon before 
we rashly force the poem upon him. The 
a of gren-e with been, in st. 13, is equally 

atal. 

An attempt is now being made to meet this 
last objection, by questioning my statement that 
gren-e is dissyllabic in Chaucer; but it is past 
all question, now that we have a complete set 
of indexes to Chaucer’s rhymes. have 
examined all the cases; but I cannot here 
exhibit the results, as the examples are very 
numerous. Of course, this investigation can 
only be made, or followed, by such as know 
the N ng between yo incorrect 
spelling. e spelling in the MSS. is some- 
rs absurd, and must be corrected by 
etymological and phonological laws. Critics 
must condescend to learn these laws, or, at the 
least, to look out words in Stratmann’s 
Dictionary, before they take upon themselves 
to discourse upon what they do not under- 
stand even in the most elementary way. I 
may note that the adjectives gren-e, ken-e, 
shen-e, y-sen-e, swet-e all take final ¢, because 
they have a “mutated” vowel, and have, 
therefore, a mutating tail appended to them 
(see Sweet, History of English Sounds, pp. 
348-350). Philologists will see the point of 
this remark. The word grede (st. 28) is not in 
Chaucer’s Vocabulary; but in ‘‘The Owl and 
the Nightingale” it occurs at least five times. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








THE SEPTUAGINT AND SAMARITAN !"EXSUS THE 
HEBREW TEXT OF THE PENTATEUCH. 
Athenaeum Club, 

I think I have succeeded, in the letters which 
you have been good enough to print, in showing 
that the Masoretic _ of the Old Testament is 
a very untrustworthy guide. The ition 
that this text was originally put tegether by, 
and accommodated to, the polemical necessities 
of the Rabbis at Jamnia, in their efforts to 
differentiate Judaism from its rivals, and 
especially from Christianity, seems to be fairly 
established. The alteration and accommoda- 
tion of the text appears to have been carried out 
even in the case of the Pentateuch. I will 





now give some gr drawn in a consider- 
able eto from Whiston and others, which 
might be greatly enlarged. 

he patriarchal numbers as given in Genesis, 
being the numbers upon which the received 


chronology chiefly rests, are notoriously diver- 
gent in the several texts. 
First, with regard to the patriarchs before 


the Flood, we have a remarkable fact. As 
I have said on many occasions in your pages, 
if we are to recover the true text of the Septua- 
gint, it must be by patient criticism and 
examination of the materials which have 
reached us, and not by merely transcribing the 
Alexandrian or the Vatican or some other MS., 
which represents not the Septuagint but largely 
an eclectic text due to the labours of Origen 
and others who endeavoured to equate the 
various texts then existing. This is specially 
obvious in the case of the numbers attached 
to the patriarchal names in the various Greek 
codices. Augustine had already observed this, 
and said, ‘‘nec casum redolet sed industriam ” 
(De Civit. Dei, xv. 13, 1-3.) 

If we are to find the numbers as they were 
in the original Sep int, we must turn to 
Josephus, who based his narrative on that 
version. We shall then find that, in the case of 
the first seven patriarchs, the Greek texts have 
added 100 years to the age of each one of them 
at the time when his son was born. In every 
case among these seven the authority of the 
original Septuagint, as reported by Josephus, is 
supported by the Samaritan numbers, by those 
in the Book of Jubilees, and in every case but 
one by the Masoretic numbers also; and it can 
scarcely be doubted that the numbers as re- 

rted in the manuscripts of the so-called 

ptuagint version are untrustworthy, and 
that we must subtract 100 years from the age 
of each patriarch at the time when his son 
was born, if we are to reach a just conclusion 
from these MSS. 

Accepting this argument, the chronological 
result is as follows :— 


K+ Se RR 
jis son’s 1 

birth. — bor 
Adam 130 800 930 
Seth ... 105 807 912 
Enos ... 90 815 905 
Cainan 70 840 910 
Mahaleel 65 830 895 
Jared... 62 785 847 
Enoch ian Sa 300 365 
Mathushelah 67 653 720 
Lamech . 600 653 
Noah ... 600 950 


Number of years to the Flood, 1307. 


Having seen reason to accept the Samaritan 
numbers for the pre-diluvian patriarchs, the con- 
clusion gives us confidence in appealing to the 
same authority in regard to the post-diluvial 
patriarchs also. In regard to the age of eight 
of them at the birth of their sons we can y 
be in doubt, since the numbers of Josephus and 
those of the Greek codices commonly quoted as 
representing the Septuagint are in complete 
accord with the Samaritan tradition; and the 
view is generally held now by the best critics 
that this concurrence is conclusive. The 
Masoretic numbers in each case differ, and 
differ only in the subtraction of 100 years from 
each, a uniformity which is consistent only 
with a methodical and artificial re-arrange- 
ment of the numbers. 

In the case of one name only—namely, 
that of Jared—the Masoretic text agrees with 
the Septuagint and differs from both Josephus 
and the Samaritan version. As the latter are 
also supported by the Book of Jubilees, and as 
the Geena consists in a hundred years having 
been added to the patriarchal num » We can 
hardly doubt that the Masoretic text here 
presents a sophisticated number, and that some 





corruption has also crept into the text of 
Josephus. 

In the case of the next patriarch, Mathushe- 
lah, we have a somewhat curious result. The 
Samaritan of the Bible quoted by Jerome 
differs from that quoted by Eusebius and from 
the present Samaritan Pentateuch in giving the 
age of this patriarch at the birth of his son, the 
former at 187 and 182 years ively, and 
the latter at 67 and 53. It would seem almost 
certain that the Hieronymian text had been 
altered so as to equate it with the Masoretic 
text, and so also with the numbers in Josephus. 
For, curiously enough, the numbers in the Book 
of Jubilees completely confirm those in Eusebius 
and the numbers in the current text of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. Another confirmation 
of this conclusion is to be found in the fact that 
in the Greek codices already referred to the age 
of Mathushelah at his son’s birth is given as 167, 
which merely adds the regular accretion of 100, 
elsewhere found in that edition, to the numbers 
in the Samaritan version. 

For these and other reasons it seems pretty 
clear, as Whiston argued long ago, end as Ewald, 
Berthean, and Dillman seem to agree in our own 
day, that the Samaritan Pentateuch has pre- 
served the original numbers. This is agreeable 
to a priori reasoning, for we can assign no 
possible polemical reason for the Samaritans 
wilfully diterin their numbers. In all these 
numbers the Samaritan text rees with 
Josephus and with the Greek MSS. of the Old 
Testament. There is only one difference, and 
this is that in the Greek Mss. just quoted an 
additional name has been i in the 
— between Arphaxad and Sala, namely 

ainan, to whom 130 years are assigned. This 
name does not occur in the Masoretic text, in 
Josephus, or in the Samaritan version, nor, as 
Whiston says, in Irenaeus, Theophilus of 
Antioch, eg of Sn 
Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, us, Christianus, 
Hilerian, or in the veals edition of the 
Bible. It was apparently inserted in the Greek 
codices already mentioned to make them con- 
sistent with the genealogy in St. Luke's 
Gospel, or perhaps it was derived in both 
cases from a corruption which had crept 
into the corresponding genealogy in 1 Chron. 
xviii. 24. 

When we came to Nahor, the grandfather of 
Abraham, we have a curious inconsistency in 
the various copies. The length of his life is 
made 148 years in both the Masoretic text and 
the Samaritan, but curiously enough his age 
when his son Terah was born is given 
differently. In the Masoretic text when he 
was 29, and in the Samaritan when he was 79. 
The Samaritan numbers seem to be confirmed 
by the Greek codices, some of which give his 
age when Terah was born at 79 and others at 


179 years. Josephus ap tly here agrees 
with the Hebrew text. e reliability of the 
Samaritan version in these gen es is more 


marked perhaps in the case of Terah, the son 
of Nahor and the father of Abraham. The 
Masoretic and Samaritan texts » with 
Josephus and with the Greek MSS., in the 
statement that Terah was 70 years old when 
Abraham was born. They all agree again 
that Abraham was 75 years old when he 
left Harran after his father’s death. Whence, 
as Whiston says, Terah must have been 
no more than 145 years old at his death. 
Yet the Masoretic text, Josephus, and the 
Greek copies all state he was 205 years old 
when he died. The Samaritan version distinctly 
makes him 145 when he died, which was the 
number in the copy of the Septuagint consulted 
by Philo (see De Somniis, p. 572). All this goes 
to show that the Samaritan version preserves 
the oldest and best tradition on the subject 
before us, and strengthens the contention that 
its numbers ought to be accepted instead of 
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those in the sophisticated Hebrew text. We 


will now give these figures :— 
S After Length 
his son’s of his 
birth. life. 
Shem after the 
Flood ons — 2 500 600 
Arphaxad when his 
son was born «> oe 303 438 
Sala ... ase a ae 303 433 
Eber ... vai .. 184 270 404 
Phaleg _ ..- 130 209 239 
Ragau or Reu w. 182 107 239 
Sarug ... eve «. 130 100 230 
Nahor... on ~~ 2 69 148 
Terah ... ai cig 1 ae 75 145 


From the Deluge to the birth of Abraham, 942. 


Turning from the chronological tables, we 
shall find numerous instances in the Pentateuch 
wherethe Septuagint and the Samaritan versions 
clearly preserve a better text than that of the 
Masoretic. Thus. in verses 6, 7, and 20 of 
chapter i. of Genesis, the Sep int preserves 
clauses which are no longer found in the 
Hebrew, but which were present with little 
doubt in the original. In verse 4 of 
chapter ii. we are told, in the Samaritan and 
Septuagint versions, that God finished the 
work of creation on the sixth day, and not 
on the seventh as the Hebrew has it. The 
former reading is confirmed by the Syriac 
translation, by Josephus and the copies, and by 
Philo, Irenaeus, and Barnabas (see Whiston’s 
Essay, 59). In verse 24 of chapter ii. the word 
“twain” omitted in the Hebrew text is present 
in the Samaritan and Septuagint. It is quoted 
Matt. xix. 5 and 6, Mark x. 7 and 8,1 Cor. 
xix. 16, Eph. v. 31. In verse 8 of chapter iv. 
these two texts supply a phrase about Cain, not 
now present in the Hebrew—namely, “ Cain 
said to his brother Abel, Let us go into the 
field.” This must have been in the original, 
as it is in the Syriac translation, in two of 
the Targums of Philo and Clement, and 
in the Itala (ib. 60). In the Masoretic texts 
there is a blank, and a mark at this place 
acknowledging an omission. In verses 3 
and 8 of chapter vii. the Septuagint and 
Samaritan versions supply words Ristinguishing 
between clean and unclean fowls, which were 
clearly in the original, but are no longer in the 
Hebrew. In Genesis xvii. 12, 13, and 14, we 
have the injunction that every male child should 
be circumcised on the eighth day. This is con- 
tained in the Samaritan and the Greek copies, 
and was present in the copies used by Philo, 
Justin Martyr, and Origen. Philo mentions 
that the injunction was found to be oppressive 
by the Jews of his time. Hence probably why 
the clause was cut out, and no longer exists in 
the Hebrew copies (i). 61 and 62). 

The same result follows from an examination 
of mere verbal differences. Thus in the 
Masoretic text the youngest son of Jacob is 
always called Benjamin, which is a Chaldee 
corruption. In the Samaritan text the name 
is given in its true Hebrew form—namely, 
Benjamim. By a peculiar punctuation, Jacob, 
in the Masoretic version of Genesis xlvii. 31, 
is made to worship leaning on the top of his 
bed, while the Septuagint has it leaning on the 
top of his staff, as the phrase is no doubt 
rightly quoted in Hebrews xi. 21. In verses 
8 and 17 of chapter iii, of Exodus, the 
Gergeshites are omitted from the names of 
tribes mentioned, while they occur in both the 
Septuagint and Samaritan versions. 

n verse 40 of chapter xii. of the same book 
the Masoretic text makes the children of Israel 
dwell in Egypt 430 years. The Samaritan and 
Septuagint versions and Josephus tells us that 
this was the time they lived in Canaan and in 
Egypt—that is, the 430 years includes the time 
which Abraham and his family dwelt in 
Canaan before they went to Egypt, which is 
exactly consistent with the statement in 





Galatians iii. 17. In Numbers iv. 14 the 
account of the brazen laver with its drapery is 
omitted from the Masoretic text, although the 
clause is nece to the sense. It is con- 
tained in both the Samaritan and Septuagint 
versions. 

In Numbers x. 6 the signals for the march- 
ing of the camp are given only for two of its 

uarters in the Hebrew, but for all four, as 
they clearly ought to be, by Josephus and the 


Septuagint. 

"Jeune, doubtless quoting the true Septua- 
gint and the Samaritan version, tells us Korah 
was burnt with the Levites, and was not 


swallowed up like Dathan and Abiram. 
This is agreeable to Psalm cvi. 17, and 
also to the account in Clement, Ignatius, 


and Eusebius, who quote from the unso- 
phisticated Septuagint; and it ought to be 
accepted rather than the Hebrew reading. 

In the Masoretic text of Deuteronomy x. 6 
Aaron is made to die at Mosera, contrary to the 
statements in Exodus. The whole story is told 
correctly in the Samaritan version. In the 
Masoretic text, verse 3 of chapter xxxii. of 
Deuteronomy is unintelligible and has given 
rise to various ingenious comments and con- 
cordations. The true reading is preserved by 
the author of Ecclesiasticus, by Philo, and 
Clement, quoting, no doubt, from the true 
Septuagint. 

Bt. aul in Galatians iii. 10 quotes this 

from the law: ‘‘ It is written, Cursed is 
everyone that continueth not in all things that 
are written in the book of the law to do them.” 
The words underlined are no longer present in 
the Masoretic text of Deuteronomy xxvii., from 
which they are quoted. They both occur, how- 
ever, in the Greek versions, and are implied in 
the reasoning of Justin Martyr (Dial. con 
Trypho, p. 322). The Samaritan version pre- 
serves the words, ‘in all things.” The 
Syriac version also has the particle ‘“‘all” as 
quoted by the Apostle. Jerome specially calls 
attention to the Jews having erased this word 
for polemical purposes; but, he says, it was 
present in the more ancient copies of the other 
nations, and was thus attested. It is a remark- 
able fact that, notwithstanding the Greek 
codices have been “ edited,” they still agree 
in 1000 places with the Samaritan as against 
the Hebrew. This concurrence is only con- 
sistent with the Hebrew text having been 
altered, for we cannot understand the Septua- 
gint translators adapting their text to that of 
the Samaritans. 

These quotations will suffice to give point to 
my contention, that it is quite time we ceased 
to admit the value that has been attached to 
the Masoretic text. It is natural, perhaps, 
that those whose whole lives have been spent in 
learning Hebrew, and who fancy that thereby 
they have secured a treasure beyond the reach of 
the common herd, should habitually exaggerate 
the virtues of the Hebrew Bible. But for the 
rest of us it is better we should realise that, if 
we are to secure a text of the Pentateuch free 
from the sophistications of the Jews, we must 
try and recover the original Septuagint text, 
and must also reconsider the judgments which 
have been hastily passed upon the Samaritan 
version. As Whiston says, we have no direct 
evidence whatever that the Samaritans tam- 
pered with their texts, while we know the Jews 
tampered with theirs—the Samaritans had no 
feud with the Christians and no motive 
to alter the Bible, but every motive 
to preserve it intact in view of the 
fierce criticism of their neighbours. I 
am not sure that Whiston is not right in 
extending this reasoning even to the two well- 
known texts which are supposed to have been 
sophisticated by the Samaritans—namely, 
Exodus xx. 17, and Deuteronomy xxvii. 4— 
which require an altar to be built and sacrifices 





to be offered, not at Mount Ebal but at Mount 
Gerizim. Whiston argues that it seems more 
likely prima facie that the altar for divine 
worship and sacrifice, as well as for the inscrip- 
tion of laws, should be at the mountain 
appointed for the blessings, as Gerizim was, 
and not at that appointed for the curses, like 
Ebal. 

The site fixed upon by the Samaritans seems 
to be the place where Joshua set up a stone for 
a witness to the Israelites, because, as he 
says, ‘‘it had heard all the words of the Lord 
which he spake unto them,” which was at 
Sichem, close to Gerizim, and not at Mount 
Ebal. Christ seems to allow that the woman 
of Samaria was right when she claimed that 
their fathers worshipped on that mountain of 
Gerizim. Nor is there any known reason why 
the Samaritans should have selected Gerizim 
rather than Ebal. Josephus says the altar was 
in a plain between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, 
“and not far from Sichem,” which last 
descriptive phrase is in the Samaritan, but not 
in the Hebrew copies. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that even in these critical passages 
the Samaritan text preserves the true reading. 

My letter is outrageously long, but my 
subject is a very fertile as well as an important 
one, and is not yet exhausted, 

Henry H. Howorru. 





SCIENCE. 

Beowulf, Edited, with Textual Footnotes, 
Index of Proper Names, and Alphabetical 
Glossary, by A. J. Wyatt. (Cambridge: 
University Press.) 

Tus excellent and handy edition of Beo- 
wulf is, for the special requirements of 
English students, decidedly preferable to 
those of Heyne and Holder, which are 
practically its only competitors. In the 
construction of his text Mr. Wyatt has 
almost entirely abstained from original con- 
jectures, and has for the most part shown 
sound judgment in his selection of emenda- 
tions. Every deviation from the reading of 
the MS. is carefully indicated in the foot- 
notes. Perhaps the book would have been 
more widely useful if it had contained ex- 
planatory as well as critical annotations, 
especially as the glossary is rather concise. 
Mr. Wyatt is now and then unduly scornful 
and wrathful in his references to the short- 
comings of previous editors. On 1. 1734, 
for example, he writes: ‘‘ With admirable 
and shameless audacity Heyne and Wiilcker 
foist in for at the beginning of this line 
without a word of comment.” Now in the 
case of Prof. Wiilker (whose name, by the 
way, Mr. Wyatt always spells with the ¢, 
which the Leipzig professor has latterly 
discarded), it is almost certain that the 
omission of any remark on the insertion is 
simply one of those unfortunate oversights 
to which everyone is liable, even Mr. Wyatt 
himself being no exception, as is evident 
from his long, though not complete, list of 
errata. The bracketed note of exclamation, 
also, appears oftener than is quite com- 
mendable. 

In one or two instances Mr. Wyatt's 
choice of readings appears unsatisfactory. 
In 1. 21, where the MS. is defaced, he 
follows Grein (in his later text), Heyne, 
and Wiilker, in reading wine. Prof. 
Wiilker’s statement that this is virtually 
the reading of the MS. does not seem to be 
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justified. Its only foundation is the fact 
that Thorkelin, who saw the MS. when it 
was in better condition than at present, 
gives the word as pine, which would be an 
easy mistake if the MS. had wine. But 
from what Prof. Zupitza says about Thor- 
kelin’s two transcripts, it is clear that the 
Danish editor only arrived at this reading 
after some wavering, which shows that the 
word was already by no means distinctly 
legible. And even if the reading wine 
unquestionably existed in the MS., it would 
still be open to strong objection, both on 
grounds of sense and of metre. A hemi- 
stich of the form _, _, .is something very 
unusual: a few instances do occur, but in 
some of them the reading is doubtful, and 
in others the eccentricity may be plausibly 
accounted for on grounds that are not here 
applicable. If the indications of the MS. 
permitted it, [ should like to read dijsne, 
which would give a good sense, and be 
metrically unobjectionable. This, however, 
does not seem to be consistent with the 
traces of letters that can be made out. 
Apparently the horizontal line preceding the 
ne can only be the tag of an r, and the long 
downstroke of this letter seems to be visible 
below the line. Hence the most satisfactory 
reading yet proposed appears to be @rne (as 
in Grein’s /ibliothe:), though there is room 
at the beginning of the line for at least 
three letters before ne. In quoting Prof. 
Yupitza’s note on this line as it appears in 
the facsimile, Mr. Wyatt has unfortunately 
omitted the last and more important part, 
thus giving the misleading impression that 
the facts as stated by Zupitza are consistent 
with the reading wine. In 1. 1333 the 
MS. reading gefregnod is retained without 
comment ; and, strangely enough, the word 
does not appear in the glossary. Perhaps 
Sylle gefraegnod, though it sounds rather ill- 
suited to the context, may be justified by 
the parallelism of @se wlanc in the preceding 
line; but Grein’s conjecture of gefegnod at 
least deserves mention. In 1. 1983 Mr. 
Wyatt adopts Grein’s Avlum for the “ he 
ni” of the MS.; but is Aclum a possible 
form? Line 3I7L is printed in the text, 
after Grein, as ‘‘ woldon | ceare] ewian, 
kyning mwnan.” This is most likely correct ; 
but in a footnote Mr. Wyatt makes the 
infelicitous suggestion, that the now illegible 
word may have been wépe, which does not 
properly alliterate. It is true that Prof. 
Aupitza’s transliteration indicates a gap of 
only four letters; but, if this point be 
pressed, the spelling care will meet the 
difficulty. 

In two places Mr. Wyatt has made 
excellent textual suggestions, which, so far 
as I know, have not been anticipated. One 
of these is the reading, ‘Sa com _ beorht 
scacan [sunne ofer grundas].” This is 
based on Heyne’s conjecture, but the trans- 
position of sunne and scacan is a great im- 
provement. In 1. 3084 the awkward and 
obscure ‘‘ héoldon héah gesceap” is altered 
to ‘‘ héold on héah gesceap,” the expression 
being illustrated by a reference to the 
Middle English “heald hardiliche o pet 
tu haues bigunnen.” Mr. Wyatt is, I think, 


justified in expunging many of the hyphens 
which other editors have placed between 
It was very 


adjectives and substantives. 





natural that the earlier scholars should have 
preferred, wherever possible, to assume 
composition rather than syntactical com- 
bination, in cases where the emphasis denoted 
by alliteration falls on the adjective and not 
on the following noun, because dominant 
stress on the adjective seems strange to 
modern feeling ; but now that the matter is 
well understood, the retention of the hyphens 
appears to be due to mere traditional 
prejudice. 

The ‘‘ Index of Persons and Places” is, 
on the whole, very good, but in some 
cases it fails to indicate that illustrative 
matter may be found outside the limits 
of the poem. For all that here appears to 
the contrary, the names of Eormenric, Scyid 
and Scyldingas, Thrytho, and some others, 
might be peculiar to the Old English epic. 
This is hardly as it should be. 

The glossary is an admirable piece of 
work, the explanations being obviously the 
fruit of careful original study of the text. 
No etymologies are given, but the modern 
English forms of the words appear in small 
capitals—as a part of the gloss when the 
original sense survives, in other cases 
within brackets. This method has too 
many advantages to be condemned ; but it 
tends rather to encourage the common 
fallacy of young students, that what is now 
the most prominent sense of a word was the 
primary sense in Old English. Most scholars, 
I think, would confess that their apprecia- 
tion of Old English poetry was for some 
time seriously hampered by an unconscious 
prepossession of this kind. To read a poem 
like ‘‘ Beowulf” with the modern English 
etymological equivalents of the words in 
one’s mind, is to obtain a totally false im- 
pression of its tone and spirit. A few 
remarks on this point might with advantage 
have been prefixed to the glossary. There 
are several unfortunate omissions : forlacan, 
gang, lavg-twidig, mégr. It is difficult to 
avoid oversights of this kind: a useful pre- 
caution would have been, |) fore passing the 
proofs of the glossary, to go through Heyne’s 
glossary or Grein’s Sprachschats word by 
word, so as to make sure that nothing had 
been forgotten. ‘The glossary ought to have 
included the words in the Finnesburh frag- 
ment given in the appendix. In the 
arrangement of the glossary strict alpha- 
betical order has been observed, except that 
the prefix-verbs are placed under the simple 
verbs. Although Mr. Wyatt expresses some 
misgivings about this, it appears to be the 
most useful method. There is a curious 
innovation in marking as long the vowels in 
the non- West-Saxon forms wé/m and mércels. 
If the unetymological lengthenings (which 
are not universally acknowledged) are to be 
marked in these words, the same rule ought 
in consistency to be applied to underne and 
some other instances of the same kind. It 
would, perhaps, be well to use the circum- 
flex for compensatory and other secondary 
lengthenings, while retaining the macron as 
the mark of original long quantity. 

Henry Brabtey. 











CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE, 


A Dictionary of Medicine. By Various 
Writers. ited by Richard Quain, Bart., 
M.D. New Edition, revised throughout and 
enlarged. In2vols. (Longmans.) The first 
edition of this well-known work owed its great 
success to the reputation of its editor and con- 
tributors, and to the intrinsic merit of present- 
ing, in convenient form, a clear, concise, and 
methodical statement of what was most impor- 
tant to be known and done in medicine. 
After a careful comparison of this new edition 
with our familiar friend of 1882, we are able to 
say decidedly that the new is even better than 
the old. The original success has put editors 
and contributors on their metal: the veterans 
in a few cases have had the satisfaction of being 
able to present their first articles unchanged ; 
but, as a rule, they or their successors have 
diligently revised and brought them _ to date ; 
the recruits, all of established q ity, have 
proved themselves worthy of their company ; 
Sir Richard Quain has promoted to be sub- 
editors under him two of the most capable and 
laborious of our younger physicians ; and the 
result of their combined efforts has been a 
first-rate text-book of modern medicine, sober 
and practical without condescension, learned 
without pedantry. We had prepared a list of 
the more important of the new or revised 
articles, but it is far too long: suffice it to say 
that the work bears everywhere marks of con- 
scientious industry and anxiety to be on a level 
with the best knowledge. The earlier edition 
was said to suffer from the considerable in- 
terval that divided the composition of some of 


the articles from their publication, especially in 
respect of microscopical pathology. at can- 


not be said of the new, which, so far as a book 
can be, is abreast with that restless science. 
To give only one instance of very many: in 
the first edition micro-organisms were dis- 
missed in a very few pages, here they occupy 
no less than fifty. Both editions fail to draw 
the line between dictionary and encyclopaedia ; 
but that is a venial failure, and perhaps the 
line does not exist. We know that the first 
edition had a popular as well as a professional 
success, and circulated widely among a curious 
or anxious laity. For good or for evil, patients, 
and especially their friends, will read up cases ; 
and if they must do so, it is far better for them 
to read a sound honest work like this than the 
advertising tracts and manuals of quacks and 
sharks. We can assure all such painful 
inquirers that this titled more sumptuous Quain, 
no less than the old almost dingy oracle, is 
accessible, trustworthy, and responsive to in- 
telligent questionings; for the rest, so much 
or so little as they do not understand—credant 
quia non intelligunt. 


A Pocket-Flora of Edinburgh and the Sur- 
rounding District. By C. O. Sonntag. (Williams 
& Norgate.) The neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
(‘from thirty to forty miles in diameter”) 
contains an unusually large and varied flora, 
and Mr. Sonntag deserves the thanks of all 
lovers of flowers for his careful review of 
what it has to offer. He has, of course, used 
the localities given in the catalogve of the late 
Professer Balfour, but has also made his own 
collection ; and it is not likely that much has 
escaped the eyes of two careful searchers. The 
woody ravine of Hawthornden may, however, be 
added to the list of stations for Cardamine impa- 
tiens. Mr. Sonntag givesa scientific description of 
each plant named, an artificial key tothem, and 2 
glossary of terms; and these features make bis 
book much more helpful than local floras are 
wont to be, while in size it remains small an« 
handy. His characterisations, clear and 
precise, throw a great deal of light on some 
critical genera, as Salix and Hieracium. But 





Vicia sativa and V. angustifolia need to be 
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better distinguished by pointing out that the 
latter plant has not the remarkably retuse and 
even Seaniy notched leaflets of the former. 
Of Anacharis Alsinastrum Mr. Sonntag says: 
‘‘Male flower not known in Europe,” and cer- 
tainly we have never met with the male; but a 
writer in Hardwick’s Science Gossip (1880) 
claimed to have found it in Britain. A few 
foreign plants, as Laburnum, Pisum, Robinia, 
Zea Mays, ave included in the flora to the 
extension of its usefulness, but no Characeae are 
given. There are some errors of printing in 
botanical names; and it will be well in another 
edition to conform to usage, and print the 
second (or specific) name of each plant without 
a capital, except when there is a special reason 
for doing otherwise: thus we should have 
Triodia decumbens, but Lythrum Salicaria. The 
term ‘‘dimorphous,” applied to the primrose, 
needs a little more explanation than it gets. But 
after making these suggestions, we feel it a 
duty to repeat that the book is most lucid and 
useful. It may give to all young botanists, 
even away from Edinburgh, a very pleasant 
and instructive summer. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue president and council of the Royal 
Society have awarded the Joule studentship 
for the first time to Mr. J. D. Chorlton, of 
Owens College. This studentship was founded 
for the purpose of enabling students to carry 
out certain researches on lines laid down by 
Joule, more especially with the view of 
determining the constants of some of the 
instruments employed by him, which his 
sentatives can place at the student’s disposal. 


THE Physical Society—which has met in 
the Royal College of Science since its founda- 
tion in 1874—will in the future hold its meet- 
ings in tke rooms of the Chemical Society, 
Burlington House. 

Messrs. L. REEVE & Co. announce the pub- 
lication of a work on ‘ Foreign Finches in 
Captivity,” by Dr. Arthur G. Butler, consisting 
of between 300 and 400 pages, with 60 plates, 
drawn by Mr. F. W. Frohawk, and coloured 
by hand. The mode of issue will be in ten 
parts, appearing at intervals of about six weeks; 
and the edition is limited to 300 copies. 


THE Pengelly Memorial Fund now amounts 
to about £1360; and the committee have 
determined to proceed immediately with the 
erection of a lecture theatre, as part of the 
proposed addition to the Natural History 
Museum at Torquay, of which Mr. Pengelly 
was the founder. 


THE July number of the Geographical Journal 
(Edward Stanford) contains the second of Mr. 
W. L. Sclater’s articles on ‘“‘ The Geography of 
Mammals.” It deals with the Australian 
region, and is illustrated with a large map, in 
which the five sub-regions are clearly marked, 
as laid down by Mr. A. R. Wallace. In one 
point, however, Mr. Sclater differs from Mr. 
Wallace, by transferring the island of Celebes 
to the Oriental region, on the evidence displayed 
by its mammalia. With regard to New 
Zealand and its adjoining islands, he follows 
Mr. Wallace (as opposed to Prof. Huxley and 
Prof. Newton) in refusing to give it the status 
of an independent region; while, at the same 
time, he criticises the theory recently put 
forward by Mr. H. O. Forbes, of the former 
existence of a great southern continent. Of 
the dingo, he says: 

** The question of the origin of the dingo has not 
yet been settled. Although fossil remains of the 
animal have been found in the recent Tertiary 
deposits, it is difficult to say whether the dingo 
was introduced into Australia by the aborigines, or 
is indigenous. At the present time, it appears to 


be found both in a wild state and in a semi- 
domesticated condition among the native Austra- 
lians.’’ 


THERE is also a paper on the geographi- 
cal distribution of animals in the current num- 
ber of Natural Science (Macmillans). Mr. 
G. H. Carpenter, in opposition to the views of 
Mr. A. R. Wallace—of a Palaearctic and a 
Nearctic region—argues in favour of a theory 
which has obtained some support in America: 
that the Canadian sub-region should alone be 
called ‘‘ Boreal,” but that south of it there 
extends an independent region, which it is 
proposed to call ‘‘Sonoran.” He maintains 
that this Sonoran region has a much larger 
proportion of distinctively American types, both 
of mammals and of birds, than the Borean. We 
are glad to find so much attention being devoted 
just now to this interesting subject. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


WE hear that the Société Ramond, which 
has its headquarters at Bagnéres de Bigorre, is 
about to publish the text of the Basque Pastoral 
of St. Helen of Constantinople, which (in the 
opinion of Prof. Vinson) is the best of all, and 
which has a special interest for English readers, 
in that the heroine marries King Henry of 
England. The text used is that preserved in 
the municipal library at Bayonne, with the 
necessary corrections introduced by an English 
Bascophile, who copied it in 1892. It will be 
accompanied by a French translation, made by 
Canon Luchauspe (who has also revised the 
Basque text), and the Abbé P. Hariztoy, curé 
of Zubiburu. We may add that an English 
translation exists, waiting for a publisher. 
Last year the Société Ramond issued a very 
interesting and complete account of the 
Souletin Pastorals, by the Rev. Wentworth 
Webster. 


In illustration of the increasing study of 
Tibetan language and literature, we quote the 
following from the snnual address delivered by 
Sir Charles Elliott, as president of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal : 

“The labours of Father Desgodin, 8.J., claim 
particular notice. He has just completed his 
Tibetan-Latin-French Dictionary, a work begun 
by a fellow priest of his on the Ohina-Tibet 
border fifty years ago. The French Government, 
to whom he first applied for help, having declined 
to assist him, Father Desgodin has arranged to 
publish the work at Hong-Kong, at the expense of 
the Roman Catholic Mission Society of China. 

‘* The Tibetan-Sanskrit Dictionary, in the com- 

ilation of which Babu Sarat Chandra Das has 

en employed, is approaching completion. 
Arrangements have been made for buying the en- 
tire ‘ Tangyur’ collection, consisting of 225 block- 
print volumes, to enable him to embody all 
the philosophical and technical terms contained in 
it in the Dictionary. The Bengal Secretariat 
Press has prepared three founts of Tibetan types, 
each consisting of 220 letters (both simple and 
compound), for printing the Dictionary, a Com- 
pendious Tibetan Grammar, and a work on 
Tibetan Correspondence. 
‘Babu Sarat Chandra Das has _ published 
several interesting papers on Buddhism and the 
Bon religion of Tibet in the Journal of the Budd- 
hist Text Society of India. Among his translations 
from Tibetan, the ‘ Lamdon,’ which is a Tibetan 
version of the Sanskrit work called ‘ Bodipatha 
Pradipa,’ by the celebrated Indian Pandit, 
Dipamkara Sri Jiiana, deserves special notice. It 
contains brief yet full accounts of the state of 
Buddhism and its cult, as understood in Magadha 
and Bengal during the tenth and eleventh centuries 
A.D. It also clears up some obscure points of 
Indian chronology, particularly the dates of the 
reigns of King Mahi Pala and his son, Naya Pala. 
These have hitherto been fixed, approximately 
only, from inscriptions. Some important facts 
regarding the rise and progress of the Mahayana 








School of Buddhism, in Kashmir and the countries 





lying on its northern and western borders, have 
also been brought to light from the works of 
Sumpa Khanpo, the greatest historian of Tibet. 

** The cause of Tibetan literature has suffered a 
serious blow from the death of Dr. Wenzel, whose 
contribution on Buddhism and Tibetan added so 
much to the value of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. The Journal of our own Society 
has contained a number of interesting articles, by 
Dr. Waddell, dealing with Tibet. One fasciculus 
of the ‘Pag-sam Thi Sin,’ edited by Babu Sarat 
Chandra Das, and one of the ‘ Avadana Kalpalata,’ 
edited by that gentlemen and Pandit Hari Mohana 
Vidyabhushana, have appeared in the Bibliotheca 
Indica.” 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


British Scuoot at ATHENS. —(Annual Meeting, 
Wednesday, July 12.) 
Tue Ricut Hon. James Bryce in the chair.—The 
hon. secretary (Mr. George A. Macmillan) read the 
report of the managing committee for 1893-94, of 
which the following is a summary :—Though the 
number of students was rather below the average, 
and the one piece of excavation undertaken (on the 
site of Abae) was hardly so fruitful as had been 
expected, the School had held its own and had 
attracted more pecuniary support than in any 
recent session. After a short account of the work 
of Mr. A. G. Bather, Mr. E. F. Benson, Mr. J. L. 
Myres, Mr. V. W. Yorke, Mr. D. G. Hogarth, 
Mr. E. R. Bevan, Mr. Gilbert Davies, and Mr. 
Arkwright, the report said that the site of Abae, 
in Phocis, was chosen for excavation after very 
careful consideration. It was famous for its oracle ; 
and reference was made, not only by Pausanias, 
but by Herodotus and Sophocles, to the oracle, 
the fortress, and the temple of Apollo. The 
indications on the spot seemed full of promise ; 
but after some three weeks’ work, carried on in 
very severe weather, the excavators succeeded 
only in laying bare the plan of the temenos, 
with a temple, a »aoxds, and a stoa. The whole 
place must have been sacked; for of sculpture 
only a few late fragments were discovered, and a 
few inscriptions, mostly of Roman date. Some 
bronze bowls of early technique were the only 
artistic product of much importance. On the 
adjoining site of = nape age tome inscriptions 
were found, but nothing else of consequence. Mr. 
Benson had made an encouraging report on the 
prospects of archaeological discovery at Alexandria, 
but for this purpose there were not anything like 
adequate funds. There was, however, an active 
archaeological society in Alexandria itself, which 
had already done no small amount of work with 
very limited resources. Arrangements had happily 
been made to prolong the services of the director, 
Mr. Gardner, whose coilege fellowship and Craven 
studentship had expired, and who would, in the 
absence of further aid, have been obliged to resign. 
But by the efforts of Mr. Egerton, the British 
Minister at Athens, and others, the committee had 
been able to re-appoint Mr. Gardner for one year 
only at a salary of £500. A special fund was 
being privately raised to meet the additional 
expenditure, and most opportunely a grant of £200 
had been made to the School by Lord Rosebery 
from the Royal Bounty Fund. This gift was 
due to an appeal addressed to her Majesty's 
Government a year ago, urging the claims 
of the School to support from the public funds. 
The relations of the School with the other foreign 
Schools in Athens and with the Greek archaeological 
authorities had, as usual, been most friendly. 
Every facility was given by M. Kavvadias and his 
colleagues for carrying on the work at Abae; and 
special mention was due to the courtesy of M. 
Homolle, in allowing the director of the School to 
examine at leisure the remarkable discoveries made 
by the French School at Delphi. The director and 
students had also had the advantage of following in 
detail the excavations still being carried on with so 
much success by Dr. Diérpfeld on various sites in 
Athens. As already mentioned, the list of donations 
to the School had been considerably above the aver- 
age of former years. Mr. Egerton had contributed 
£20, and had promised £20 more. Through his in- 
fluence, £25 had been received from the Earl of 
Durham and £20 from the Dowager Lady Howard 





de Walden. From a document prepared by Mr. 
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Egerton, it appears that the French School en- | 
joys an income of more than £3,000, and the 
German School an income of £2,000. Both these 
Schools are endowed by their respective Govern- 
ments ; but even the American School, which was 
of much later foundation, and depended upon the 
voluntary contributions of various colleges, could 
command an income of about £1,400 a year. 
These facts formed in themselves an irresistible 
argument for enlarging the precarious income of 
£450, upon which the British School now depended. 
In the autumn of 1893 the Hellenic Society re- 
newed their annual grant of £100 for another 
period of three years. The report concluded with 
an earnest appeal for further funds to enable the 
School to carry on its work in a manner worthy of 
the name it bore.’? Among the subsequent speakers 
were Mr. Bryce, the Rev. J. E. O. Welldon, Mr. 
H. H Asquith, Dr. OC. Waldstein, Mr. D. B. Monro, 
and Mr. Hamilton Lang. 


FINE ART. 
TWO BOOKS ON ROSSETTI. 


Dante Gabriel Rosseiti: and the Pre-Raphaelite 
Movement. By Esther Wood. (Sampson 
Low.) 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti, By F. G. Stephens. 
“‘ Portfolio” Monograph. (Seeley.) 


TuesE two studies on Rossetti are welcome, 
if for no other reason than because their 
appearance indicates the growth of public 
interest in the work in two arts of the re- 
markable man who died twelve years ago. 
To that small company of friends who stood 
by his grave at Birchington in February, 
1882, it must be difficult to realise that so 
long a period has elapsed. Most of them, 
if not all, are still alive. Is there one 
whose prognostication, as to how Rossetti 
would stand a decade after his death, has 
beon verified exactly? I recollect the dis- 
cussion on that occasion. Some thought 
that Rossetti’s reputation as a poet was 
of a more temporary nature as a painter; 
a few held the contrary opinion. There was 
one who was convinced that within ten 
years the author of ‘“‘ The House of Life” 
would be known to a few hundred rather 
than to a few thousand persons; and 
there was another who maintained that, 
whether Rossetti’s fame as poet grew or 
waned, his fame as a painter would steadily 
fall away. ‘Ten years will suffice to see 
him dethroned from his leadership; twenty 
to see his pictures sought only by en- 
thusiasts; and fifty years hence they will 
have little interest, save as illustrations to 
his poems.” 

Neither they who held these exaggerated 
and contradictory opinions, nor they who 
frankly confessed absolute uncertainty, 
foresaw the steadfastness of Rossetti’s repu- 
tation. But even now it would be difficult 
to prove that there has been any wide and 
deep recognition of his work as a painter. 
There must be hundreds of visitors to the 
Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool, or to the 
National Gallery, who take pleasure in 
‘‘Dante’s Dream,” or in ‘“ Ecce Ancilla 
Domini’: but a surer test is the fre- 
quency of reproductions from drawings and 
paintings by Rossetti which are to be seen 
in the art-magazines and in art-shops ; and 
in the publication of books so handsome and 
elaborately illustrated as the two before us. 
It is surprising, however, to find how much 





ignorance still prevails. Presumably there 


are not many who are so wide of the mark | 
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as the journalist who, the other day, alluded 
to Rossetti as ‘‘the able disciple of Sir E. 
Burne-Jones’; but there is a goodly num- 
ber of those who regard him either as an 
isolated and eccentric man of genius, as 
unclassable, almost as incomprehensible, as 
William Blake ; or, on the other hand, who 
look upon him as simply a not very impor- 
tant member of an insignificant group. 

We are still too near the man to estimate 
aright his influence, direct or indirect. But 
slowly the conviction is growing that his 
was one of the most potent creative minds 
which have influenced the Victorian era. 
It is easy to understand how the charm and 
beauty of Tennyson may appeal far less to 
the readers of 1994 than to those of to-day : 
or how the major part of the work of 
Browning may by that time have lost its 
savour. It may, of course, be otherwise ; 
yet the possibility is one that must occur to 
many admirers of the two poets. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to conceive of ‘‘ The 
House of Life” being forgotten, or so 
neglected as to amount to being forgotten. 
It will never be popular, as, for example, 
the Jdylis of the King is popular. Rossetti 
will ever be a poet’s poet—the Keats of the 
Victorian ep It is possible that ‘‘ The 
King’s Tragedy” and other noble ballads 
may lose part at least of the attraction they 
have for us; but ‘‘ The House of Life” is 
based on something far stronger than any 
literary vogue or temporary taste. Love 
has its high priests, whom Time cannot 
dethrone. We still thrill to Catullus’ : 

** Lesbia illa, 

Illa Lesbia, quam Catullus unam 

Plus quam se atque suos amavit omnes !”’ 
to Heine’s “ Und als ich so lange, so lange 
gesiiumt”; to the rarefied passion of the 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese”; to that 
last sonnet of Keats’ hopeless love. Per- 
haps more than any of these poets 
Rossetti will always appeal, in one par- 
ticular way. He is one of the few 
who have wrought an equal music from 
body and soul, who in emphasising the one 
have denied nothing to the other. Above all, 
he has expressed supremely the sentiment 
of passion in loss. He is brother to all who 
out of their long weariness and pain exclaim, 

** Ah! dear one, I’ve been old so long !’’ 


In verbal music Rossetti touched a deeper 
note than any writer of his age. Since 
Milton there has been no such volume of 
sound. The noblest blank verse, the finest 
passages in “‘ The Cenci” or ‘ Hyperion,” 
in Landor or Wordsworth, do not evoke 
so sonorous a note as certain of the 
‘““Honse of Life” sonnets. It may be 
that his supreme distinction lies, as Mr. 
Walter Pater has said, in ‘‘the adding 
to poetry of fresh poetic material, of a new 
order of phenomena, in the creation of a 
new ideal”; but it must not be forgotten 
that he has taught us a profound and 
haunting music which no other Victorian 
poet has rivalled. 

When we come to consider what Rossetti 
accomplished in art, we are met at once by 
a difficulty unusual in the estimating of a 
painter’s work. Everything from his brush 
or pencil is so permeated by his poetic 
imagination that it is difficult to deny the 
aptness of that criticism which would make 








his painting secondary to his , if on 
no other ground than that it apes ei 
illustrative. It is easy to point to the poem 
and the picture of ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel,”’ 
and to emphasise the incontestable superi- 
ority of the poem; but the instance is not 
a fair one. We must also bear in mind 
“Sibylla Palmifera” : still more, perhaps, 
‘‘ Astarte Syriaca,” ‘ Venus Verticordia,” 
‘‘ Mnemosyne.” These stand alone; and it 
is a mere accident that they complement, or 
are themselves complemented by, certain 
sonnets of great beauty. Still, we are faced 
with the fact that, in hardly any instanco 
where Rossetti found expression in two arts 
for the same emotional idea has he equalled 
with the brush what he achieved with the 
en. If ever a man delivered himself of 
is message in one short poem, it is in 
the sonnet, ‘ Sibylla Palmifera.” How 
much of Rossetti is there, comparatively, in 
the painting of the same name? Beautiful 
as are ‘‘ Proserpina ” and ‘‘ Astarte Syriaca,” 
there must be many who love Rossetti’s 
work in both arts who could not hesi- 
tate as to whether, in each instance, 
he has best expressed himself in verse or 
paint. Even paintings so distinctively 
decorative as ‘‘The Sea Spell,” ‘ Fiam- 
metta,” and ‘‘The Day Dream,” seem to 
illustrate the sonnets better than the sonnets 
illustrate them. The painting can give 


** Her lute hangs shadowed in the apple tree, 
— flashing fingers weave the sweet strung 
spe 
Between its chords ; ” 


but it cannot give also that exquisite com- 
pletion, 





** And as the wild notes swell, 
The sea-bird for those branches leaves the sea.”’ 


The picture can suggest— 
** But to what sound her listening ear stoops she?”’ 


but in the poem there sa more profound 

appeal— 

** What netherworld gulf-whispers doth she hear, 
In answering echoes from what planisphere, 
Along the wind, along the estuary ?”’ 


Even in so dramatic a subject as ‘‘ Found,” 
there is nothing that is not conveyed in the 
sonnet written for the picture. Nay, is 
there anything in the painting to surpass 
the exquisiteness of the verbal delineation : 
how, as the 

** lamps across the bridge turn pale 


In London’s smokeless resurrection-light, 
Dark breaks to dawn.’’ 


It is only now and again that Rossetti ex- 
pressed in a picture or a design what he 
could not have as well expressed in verse: 
as in the drawing of “‘ Mary Magdalene at 
the Door of Simon the Pharisee,” or in 
‘‘How They Met Themselves”—or again, 
though in a less degree, in ‘‘ Hesterna 
Rosa” or “ The Sphinx.” 

In painting, this was Rossetti’s triumph, 
to have given to the world a new type, or 
rather the several variations of a new type, 
and to have reised the impersonation of 
abstractions $o a height which surpassed 
everything since Diirer’s ‘ Melancholia.” 
Of course, the type of face, which is 
broadly called Rossettian, existed in this 
country before Rossetti was born, and a this 
day may be seen so frequently as to justify 
one in saying that it is native. Strangely, 
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it is mainly, though of course not exclu- 
sively, metropolitan: and again, strangely, 
it is to be discerned far oftener in central 
or eastern London than in the West End. 
Again, Lionardo in ‘ Monna Lisa,” Albrecht 
Diirer in ‘‘ Melancholia,” many minds in 
divers ways, have embodied in a human 
figure what would otherwise be incommuni- 
cable by pictorial art; but in ‘“ Astarte 
Syriaca,” ‘‘ Mnemosyne,” ‘ Proserpina,” 
“ Pandora,” ‘‘ Silence,” Rossetti achieved 
what no man before him has done with like 
intensity and completeness. 

Of the two volumes before us, one of 
which deals wholly, and the other largely, 
with Rossetti as a painter, that of Mr. F. G. 
Stephens is the more thorough, while that 
of Mrs. Wood is of more interest to the 
general reader. While both are valuable, 
neither can be called indispensable. All of 
actual importance that is said or chronicled 
in either has been said or chronicled already. 

Both writers are commendably accurate in 
all essential details. Naturally, in the case 
of so inconsequent and variable a man as 
Rossetti, there are dates and designations 
recorded by Mr. Stephens which are open 
to question ; but only a few persons exist 
to whom literal exactitude in this respect 
can be important. But we must take leave 
to doubt Mr. Stephens’s conjecture that 
the beautiful poem called ‘‘ The Portrait ”’ 
was inspired by Miss Alice Wilding, a 
model for many of Rossetti’s paintings 
between 1864 and 1874. 

Mr. Stephens is able to reveal one or two 
episodes of Rossetti’s early life which are 
interesting. Here and there, too, he has 
introduced a few lines or passages which 
the close student of Rossetti will do well to 
note. For the rest, there is little in his 
monograph which is not to be found in the 
concise and admirably ordered art-record 
which we owe to the conscientious pen and 
industry of Mr. W. M. Rossetti. 

To be frank, the chief value of both 
books is in their wealth of illustration. The 
owner of them may fairly claim to possess 
a representative collection of Rossetti’s 
paintings and drawings in excellent repro- 
ductions. We have his first complete design, 
“Genevieve,” and ono of his earliest pictures, 
“Kece Ancilla Domini” ; his mature powers 
are indicated by designs such as ‘‘ How They 
Met Themselves” and ‘The Sphinx,” 
“Lancelot in the Chamber of Guenevere ” 
and “Dr. Johnson at the Mitre”; or in 
compositions such as ‘‘ Venus Verticordia,” 
‘‘ Proserpina,” ‘‘ Aurea Catena,” and ‘ Our 
Lady of Pity.” 

There is so much that is readable in Mrs. 
Wood’s book that it may seem ungracious 
not to speak more highly in its favour. If 
it tells nothing that is new to those already 
familiar with the subject, it is at least the 
most comprehensive account of the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement that has yet been put 
together. It is a mosaic of other people’s 
opinions, skilfully made by one who is sym- 
pathetic as well as judicious. Mr. Hall 
Caine, Mr. Joseph Knight, Mr. Myers, and 
others, have been largely drawn upon ; but 
neither they nor any other concerned will 
grudge Mrs. Wood her industrious appro- 
priation of material, partly because that 
material is now for the most part common 








property, but mainly because she has made 
such good use of it. There are many 
passages which show that she can think for 
herself, and some of these are both signifi- 
cant and admirably expressed. 

Both books should, therefore, be wel- 
comed. In particular, Mrs. Wood's will 
certainly help many people, not only to a 
better understanding of the life-work of 
the poet and painter, but also of that 
vast intellectual movement, of which Pre- 
Raphaelitism was only an eddy, which owed 
its stimulus to the French Revolution, and 
is still sweeping us onward, though to new 
seas and alien shores. 

Wiutiiam Smarr. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. TurNER & Co. opened on Wednesday 
last at 104, New Bond-street an exhibition of 
fine-art porcelain. 


AN exhibition of the works of students in 
the South Kensington Schools of Art has just 
been opened in the Museum. 


Mr. WALLIS, the director of the Nottingham 
Art Gallery, is now arranging an autumn 
exhibition in the Castle Museum Galleries of a 
collection of the works of the different schools 
of painters wuv have made Cornwall their 
place of work. This will be the first time, we 
believe, that a representative collection of these 
schools has been exhibited. 


WE quote the following, with regard to the 

coin-collection, from the annual report of the 
curators of the Bodleian Library : 
‘© A very important gift was received from Mr. 
E. L. Hussey, who presented all those of his gold 
and silver British coins of which the Bodleian dil 
not already possess good specimens. ‘These were 
95 in number, rangingfrom William I. to Victoria. 
He also gave a gold coin of Philip V. of Spain, a 
gold coin of John V. of Portugal, and 5 English 
silver tokens, together with all his English brass or 
copper tokens not already represented in the 
Boeleian. A collection of 37 assignats of the 
French Revolution were presented by the Misses 
Swann. 

‘*23 Gaulish AS. and a few others were bought 
at auction for £1 4s., and 62 Anglo-Saxon stycas 
for £2 83. The guinea of 1785 and the two-pound 
piece of 1823 were purchased privately. And the 
Mint supplied at cost price the imperial and 
colonial coins struck by it in 1891 and 1892. 

‘Mr. Oman brought almost to completion his 
catalogue of the Anglo-Saxoncoins. The Librarian 
arranged provisionally for consultation all the un- 
arranged English coins from William I. to Philip 
and Mary, 702 in number, dividing them under 
each reign, so far as was practicable, by towns and 
moneyers as well as by value. With the help of 
Mr. Hutt, he sorted 252 coins of Elizabeth to 
Charles I., for arrangement in 1894. And under 
his direction Mr. Hutt arranged by date and value 
1133 unarranged coins from the Commonwealth to 
George IIT.”’ 

Mason TEMPLE has reprinted from the 
Indian Antiquary (London: Luzac) his illus- 
trated paper, entitled ‘‘ Notes on Antiquities 
in Ramannadesa,”’ of which some mention has 
already been made in THE ACADEMY. It may 
be as well to explain that Ramannadesa ~ 
the country of Rama) is the ancient name for 
the coast of Burma which was occupied by the 
Talaings ; and that Major Temple is here deal- 
ing primarily with only a small portion of it, 
namely, the river caves in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Maulmain. These caves teem 
with Buddhistic sculptures of various dates, 
which are copiously illustrated here in no less 
than fifteen photographic plates. Unfor- 
tunately, the inscriptions are few in number, 
and apparently of no great antiquity or 





historical importance. Not only is this paper 
of Major — the most elaborate study of 
Burmese archaeology with which we are 
acquainted, but he has made it still more 
valuable by the discussion of incidental matters 
—such as the history of the glazed ware known 
as Martaban or Pegu jars; and the prevalence 
of Northern Buddhism in its Tantrik forms as 
far south as Thaton. Major Temple even goes 
so far as to hint that Burma may possibly have 
received its religion, not from Ceylon, but from 
Bengal. 


Mr. Joun Murray has in the press a Hand- 
book of Ancient Roman Marbles, compiled by 
the Rev. H. W. Pullen, whom some will 
perhaps recognise as the author of The Might 
at Dame Europa’s School—a book in its time 
nearly as famous as T'he PBattle of Dorking. Tt 
will consist of a history and description of all 
ancient columns and surface marbles still 
existing in Rome, with a list of the buildings 
in which they are found. Mr. Pullen, we may 
add, has recently revised the Handbooks for 
Northern, Central, and Southern Italy, and — 
also fur Rome. 


An Atlas of Ancient Egypt. Special Publica- 
tion of the Egypt Exploration Fund. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) We hope this handy and very 
complete little valume will have a large sale, 
particularly among schoolmasters and clergy- 
men. It will serve to dispel many of the 
false notions about Egypt, both modern and 
ancient, some of which have had disastrous 
practical consequences. The maps are numer - 
ous and unreservedly excellent. They include 
maps of ancient and modern Egypt and the 
Soudan, as well as one to illustrate M. Naville’s 
discoveries in the land of Goshen. What gives 
especial value to the Atlas is the letterpress 
which accompanies it. This has been written 
by one of the best and most accurate of English 
Egyptologists, and contains in a small space all 
that is most necessary to know about the 
geography and history of Ancient Egypt. A 
summary is added of ‘‘Mr. Naville’s geo- 
graphical discoveries relating to the sojourn 
of the Israelites in Egypt and to the route of 
the Exodus.” There is, further, a list of 
Egyptian place-names mentioned in the 
Bible, as well as an account of the chief 
authorities on Egyptian geography and history. 
The names of the nomes are given in hiero- 
glyphics, and the indices at the end of the 
volume leave nothing to be desired. The Egypt 
Eploration Fund is to be congratulated on the 
successful completion of a very useful piece of 
work. 


THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 

Tux theatrical season—so barren of interest 
as regards new pieces-—is at an end, and we 
have almost nothing to congratulate ourselves 
upon except the continued excellence of certain 
performers. ‘‘Sarah” remains great, though 
the latest pieces she has ‘ created” have been 
not quite worthy of her—inferior not alone to 
the masterpieces of old tragedy or modern 
comedy in which her fame was acquired, but 
likewise, in some respects at least, to ‘La 
Tosca,” which is said, with all its horrors, to 
be the piece of her predilection. Since the star 
of Eleonora Duse has for the time being set, 
the star of Réjane has been in the ascendant ; 
and, in regard to this skilled artist and so 
engaging personality, it must be said that 
“Madame Sans Géne” has possessed the ad- 
vantage of summarising the whole of her talent. 
M. Sardou, though far from being an original 
thinker or an exquisite writer, is the most 
dexterous of all possible measurers of the 
ability of an actor or actress; and just as he 
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fitted Sarah Bernhardt with ‘‘ La Tosca,” so he 
fitted Mme. Réjane with ‘‘ Madame Sans Géne.” 
And Réjane, in London as in Paris, with her 
freedom and her style, her momentary distinc- 
tion, her momentary abandonment, has had her 
unquestioned triumph. In London, though 
Mr. Irving has appeared in no new part, he 
has not, we are glad to say, rested satisfied 
with the revival of ‘‘ Faust.” Several per- 
formances of ‘‘ Becket’ and one of ‘‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice” have reminded the playgoer 
not only of Mr. Irving’s versatility, but of his 
singular and undisputed mastery of his parti- 
cular art. We have heard actors who would 
fain be his rivals, and jealous little actresses 
whom it has not been convenient to him to 
engage, say of him—as if they summed up the 
whole of the situation in the word—that he is 
‘*a great stage-manager.”’ Mr. Irving is that, 
beyond doubt; but intelligent, unprejudiced 
opinion has long declared that, whatever may 
be his “‘ mannerisms,”’ he is nothing less than a 
great actor besides. At the Haymarket we 
have seen the marked success of ‘‘ A Bunch of 
Violets,” and, as Mr. Tree was justified in say- 
ing in his parting speech, some distinct rise in 
the dramatic abilities of Mrs. Tree. The 
Comedy has been the scene of Mr. Willard’s 
welcome return, and he has shown us the 
spontaneity of his humour, and not only re- 
minded us of the intensity of his pathos. 


MUSIC. 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Letters of Kranz Liszt. Collected and edited 
by La Mara, translated by Constance Bache. 
In 2 vols. (Grevel.) 


As in the correspondence between Wagner 
and Liszt, so again here we have the writer 
quite au naturel: most of the letters were evi- 
dently penned onthe spur of the moment, and 
without any thought of their falling into the 
hands of any other persons than those to whom 
they were addressed. Of course there are allu- 
sions to men and events which, in the course of 
years, have lost their point; but, reading 
between the lines, we notice many passages of 
great interest. A few of these may be selected, 
to tempt our readers to search the volumes for 
themselves. 

The earliest letter, addressed to *Czerny, 
bears date December 23, 1828; while the 
last, to the master’s favourite pupil, Sophie 
Mentor, was written only a few weeks before 
his death, July 31, 1886. In the first letter, 
Liszt reproaches himself for having forgotten 
‘that good master to whom I owe both my 
talent and success.” Liszt was, in the main, 
a sincere man, and yet at times his lan- 
guage is certainly hyperbolical. The early 
letters remind one forcibly of the marked 
changes that have taken place in musical art 
during the past half century. We read of 
Czerny’s now forgotten concertos, which are 
‘* making a stir in Paris” ; of Pixis, Ebner and 
Kalkbrenner, and other worthies, now mere 
names. In a letter to Schumann in 1838, Liszt 
questions whether Henselt ‘‘is anything but a 
distinguished mediocrity.” Forty years later, 
however, Henselt’s works are, for him, ‘the 
noblest jewels of art.” Liszt took a great 
delight in Schumann’s works, and, indeed, in 
this same letter he says :—‘‘To speak frankly 
and freely, it is absolutely only Chopin’s com- 
positions and yours that have a powerful interest 
for me.”’ There are several interesting refer- 
ences to Beethoven. In a letter written to 
W. Lenz, that enthusiastic admirer of the Bonn 
master, he proposes, not the generally adopted 
division of the composer’s art-work into three 
styles, but into two categories: one in which 
thought is governed by traditional form; the 








other in which thought determines form. And 
thus, as he justly observes, “we arrive in a 
direct line at those incessant problems of 
authority and liberty.” And again in a 
letter to the Intendant of the Weimar Court 
Theatre, written in 1855, he explains why he 
has not put a Beethoven Symphony into the 
ape which forms the subject of the 
etter. He is quite willing to “ respect, 
admire and study the illustrious dead, but why 
not also sometimes live with the living ’” He 
does not wish Weimar to follow the example of 
Paris, London, Leipzig, Berlin, and a hundred 
other cities, and stop at Beethoven, ‘‘to 
whom,” as he pointedly remarks, ‘‘ while he was 
living, they much preferred Haydn and 
Mozart.”” These words were written nearly 
forty years ago, and yet there are musicians 
still stopping at Beethoven: nay, some stop- 
ping at the works of the so-called second 

riod. Liszt’s admiration for Berlioz is well 

nown. In addressing Wilhelm Fischer, 
Wagner’s faithful friend, he _ refers to 
‘* Benvenuto Cellini” as, with exception of the 
Wagner operas, ‘‘the most important, most 
original, musico-dramatic work of art which 
the last twenty years have to show.” This 
was written in 1854, at which period the 
latest Wagner opera was ‘‘ Lohengrin.” And 
having mentioned Schumann and Berlioz, let 
us quote one sentence from a Roman letter of 
1868. Liszt says:— “Neither Schumann 
nor Berlioz could rest satisfied at seeing 
the steady advance of Wagner’s works. 
Both of them suffered from a suppressed 
enthusiasm for the ‘music of the future.’” 
This we consider a very happy expression. 
Writers are apt to speak of the lack of 
appreciation of a great composer for his 
illustrious contemporaries. It seems, at any 
rate in many cases, far more sensible to ascribe 
this coolness, not to want of understanding, 
but to ‘‘ suppressed enthusiasm.” 

There is no letter from Liszt to Mendelssohn ; 
and we are not aware that the two ever 
corresponded with each other. In a recently 
published brochure, Liszt is quoted as 
having said that Mendelssohn always disliked 
him; but a reference to ‘‘ Mendelssohn, at 
whose recommendation you formerly published 
my pianoforte scores of the Pastoral and 
C minor Symphonies” certainly does not 
show ill-feeling on either side. Liszt often 
speaks of his own compositions, and of the 
hostile attitude of the press. ‘‘It stands 
clearly written,” he says in a letter to Walter 
Bache, ‘‘ a hundred times over, that I cannot 
compose.” It pained, but did not discourage 
him. In the letter just quoted, and in others, 
he announces his intention to go on quietly 
writing in his own way. It surely must have 
been some malicious criticism which caused 
him to write to Louis Kéhler about “ all the 
cackle of goose-quills.” If the footnote on 
page 427 of vol. i. be correct, and we have no 
reason to doubt it, there were men who con- 
demned him unjustly. It app2ars that a Liszt 
pianoforte piece was announced on a programme 
of a concert given by Boskowitz in 1860. 
The latter, however, substituted the ‘‘Jagdlied”’ 
from Schumann’s ‘‘ Waldscenen,” but the 
corvespondent of the Deutsche Musikzeitung 
carped ‘‘at the supposed Liszt composition.” 
One word about Schubert, whom Liszt idolised. 
To Prof. Lebert he writes of him, in his most 
exuberant style :— 


‘*O never-resting, ever-welling genius, full of 
tenderness! O my cherished Hero of the Heaven 
of Youth! Harmony, freshness, power, grace, 
dreamings, passion, soothings, tears, and flames 
pour forth from the depths and heights of thy 
soul, and thou makest us almost forget the great- 
ness of thine excellence in the fascination of thy 
spirit.”’ 

But his enthusiasm did not prevent him from 





udging, and in that same letter he says: “ H: 
[Schubert] was too immoderately productive, 
wrote incessantly, mixing insigniticant with 
inportant things, grand things with mediocr: 
work.” And there is one other passage in this 
letter that we must quote. Liszt, referring t» 
his edition of Schubert’s pianoforte works, 
says :— 

‘In the Sonatas you will find some variois 
readings, which appear te me tolerably appropriate. 
Several passages, and the whole of the conclusion of 
the C major Fantasia, I have re-written in modera 
pianoforte form, and I flatter myself that Schubert 
would not be displeased with it.’’ 


Liszt’s tamperings with classical texts cannot 
always be justified; though the above extract 
shows that it was not the vanity of a virtuoso 
which prompted him, but a strong desire to 

resent the ‘‘old masters” in what seemed to 

im the best light. 

The translation of the letters by Miss 
Bache is excellent. Though Liszt, as a letter- 
writer, is not so formidable as Wagner, still, at 
times, he must have given the translator con- 
siderable trouble. There is, also, an index most 
useful for reference. The volumes contain 
several letters from Liszt to the late Walter 
Bache, brother of the translator. Bache wor- 
shipped his master and friend, and we find 
Liszt constantly thanking him for his devoted 
efforts to make known his compositions. Here 
is a good specimen :— 

‘‘Truly, dear Bache, you are a wonder-working 
friend. Your persevering trouble, exertions, ex- 
penditure of time and money for the production of 
my bitterly - criticised compositions in London 
during the past fifteen years, are among the most 
uncommon occurrences in the annuals of art.’’ 

These Liszt Letters are a welcome addition 
to musical literature. At soma future day we 
may hope for a further instalment, for there 
must be still very many unpublished. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Last Saturday was produced the last novelty 
of the season at Covent Garden, Mr. Emil 
Bach’s ‘‘The Lady of Longford,” the libretto 
of which was written by Sir Augustus Harris, 
and Mr. Frederic E. Weatherly. There are 
three things to praise in this opera: the brevity 
and directness of the book, the modern char- 
acter of the music, and the improvement which 
it shows over Mr. Bach’s first work of the kind. 
Short Jibretti are now the fashion, and if we 
praise the brevity of the one in question, it is 
because it shows a fault in the right direction ; 
but the interest of the story is naturally of a 
slender kind. Then again, the music is written 
on Wagner lines, but Mr. Bach follows the 
master longo intervallo. Mr. Bach aims 
high by nature; by instinct, however, he 
can scarcely lay claim to strong dramatic gifts. 
Of course it is right to note progress in a com- 
poser, yet, after all, a critic must compare, and 
it must be admitted that ‘‘ The Lady of Long- 
ford” is the least interesting of the novelties 
this season. Mr. Cowen’s ‘‘Signa’’ was not 
the best, but in it there was greater interest, 
and workmanship of a far better kind. Oa 
Saturday evening Mme. Eames played the part 
of the Countess of Longford with much dignity. 
MM. Alvarez and M. E. de Reszke were excel- 
lent, the one as the Earl of Longford, the other 
as the Roundhead Colonel. Mr. Mancin elli 
conducted with great spirit. The authors aud 
composer were called before the curtain. 
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